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UNDER THE MAPLE TBEKES. 





BY MIRIAM MONTFORD. 





Under the boughs of the maple trees 
A brown-haireé maiden stands, 
And deeper the roses glow In her cheek 
As she shades her hrow with her hands, 
Her dark-eyed lover, with hurrying feet, 
Is hast’ning along the village street 
To the Little cottage, trim and neat, 
Under the maple trees. | 
Under the boughs of the maple trees 
Acalm-browed mether alts ; 
Listening, she catches the hain of bees, 
And silently, steadily kalts. 
She hears the song of wild-birds fleet, 
The uncertals patter of baby feet, 
And the murmur of childrens yoices sweet, 
Under the maple trees. 
Under the boughs sf the maple trees 
A gray-haired woman igane. 
To rest on the gate, in the evening shade, 
Waiting fur *‘gude man and weans.’’ 
She gazes afar at the eine ight, 
And sadly thinks of the fast-coming night, 
But with joy of the promised {morning bright, 
Under the piaple trees. 
Under the boughs of the maple trees, 
Where the ewaying graces wave, 
The gentile winds ard the sighing breeze 
Blow over anew-made grave. 
The story of earth life forever is o'er, 
Her feet are treading the unseen shore, 
Her voice will echo here nevermore 
Under the maple trees. 


RED RIDING-HOOD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘PENKIVEL; OR, THE 
MYSTERY OF 8T. EGLON,”’ 
ETC., ETC. 


Seieeeemnoel 


CHAPTER VIL. 
HE days were shortening fast. October 
in all ita brown and golden glory, made 


the fields russet and arrayed the woods in 
amber and crimson. 


The shore was glad with the voices of 
children at play, the waves ran in with a 
crisp sparklo, a brisk quickness, unlike the 








soothing flow of their long sumwer. roll,’ 


and out at sea the wide blae was broken by 
white tumbling foam, which glanced and 
tossed ainong the fleet of fishing-boats that 
sprinkled the bay. 

All the greenness of the earth had put a 
robe of splendor on in which to die, the 
winds sang nigbtly a requiem, anda chill 
whisper of winter was in their breath. 
Yetthe heart of man was glad, for the 
sun still shone brightly ina high firmament 
of blue, and the brisk air had a freshness in 
it delightful to young veins. 

Mr. Fitzurse awoke in this October brisk- 
= a8 from some dream of sorrow and 

oubt. 

H is eyes rested often now on Grace, 
- Without that vague look of fear, that quick 

ane away which had troubled his gaze of 
Old, 

It would seem that the love which is half 
mistrust, hungry, and barren, feeding only 
on sick thoughts, had given place to the 
love which hopes, and enjoys the present, 
casting fear away. 

_ “Man cannot, if he would, live Chance’s 
vol,” he inurmured to himself one breezy 
‘orning, as he tossed his letters aside with 
4linost boyish carelessness. “Here are invi- 
tations enough from the world to frighten a 
‘nan back to his senses—or his tollies,as one 
inay take it. 

“But I will accept none of them. If I 
onee got back to the world and heard a 
thousand hard voices uttering hard things 
e her, I should quarrel withthemall. No, 

Will not risk it. Let time soften it to them 
*re they and I meet again face to face. 
—— two or three years of culture and of 
‘ravel, she will be able to hold her own 


gat them 
s 


“ai ¥ 


; Yes, I will take her to Italy. 
7 MUs3d @ moment, with hand upon his 
“'n and eyes full of the soft light of joy—e 


A 


“Prue?” he asked. “I have reason to think 


dreaming joy teeming with happy visions. 
“Yes; I havethe right toa little happi- 
ness,’ hée said in thought. “I, who had no 
choice the first time I married, may surely 
be allowed some liberty now. And what if 
the world disapprove iny choice? I can live 
without the world. I aim’ not ambitious, 
neither am I greedy of the world’s pleasures. 
1 have proved to myself that solitude is not 
amisery. Solitude? Ah, I have had Grace 
with me! It has been the solitude of 
Eden."’ 

Once more he mused, but this time it was 
with a firmer look upon his brow. 

Hesitation bad passed; he was no longer 
“Chance’s fool,” no longer drifting on in 
doubt ; he had reached his heaven and was 
content. 

“And now I have decided ; her anomalous 
position here must cease at once. If she 
loves me-—— But she does—I will not 
whisper a doubt—there is no shadow 
between me and her; and, loving me, she 
will yield to my plan. We inust part for a 
tiine, while I make arrangements—— Ah, 
Prue!”’—and he turned a happy smile on 
the grim visage of that old lady now facing 
him. “I was just wondering if you had 
succeeded vet in finding a substitute for 
Charlotte, of unhappy memory.”’ 

“Why, we've got one,” gaid Prue; “and 
we couldn't find a better one anywhere!” 

His face grew suddenly grave. 

“That young lady cannot remain here any 
longer, Prue; and { ought never to have 
allowed her totake upon herself the office 
she has here. 1 have been very unfair, 
ungenerous, seltish, in permitting her todo 
it.’* 

“Young lady!” screamed Prue, with 
wid.-open eyes. ‘‘Why, she isthe grand- 
daughter of that old vixen Betty Lanyon, 
and, the child of ber runaway daughter 
Phosbe-—a girl who ran off with a tmounte- 
bag furriner, and never was heard teli of 
again! Young lady indeed t’’ 

Mr. Fitzurse eould hear this, and only 
smile; it was but Prue who spoke, 
“How do you know what her father was, 


he was a man of rank in his own country—a 
rank higher than mine.” 

“Has she been telling you any stories 
aboutthat poor do-nothing father of hers ?’’ 
demanded Prue, with some contempt. 
“He was a fiddler; that’s what her father 
was.”’ 

“J don’t believe it,’ returned Mr. 
Fitzuree, with provoking ease, not a shadow 
of vexation on his joyous face; “though 
doubtless he was a great violinist,’ he then 
added. 

“A great what?’’ said Prue. “He was no 
such a thing, depend ov it! There isn’t « 
man, woman, or child in all Penaluna 
church town big enough to remember his 
white face who won't tell ’e as I da, that he 
was a fiddler !’’ 

Mr. Fitzurse laughed. 

“Well, I grant the fiddle—and a rare 
fiddle it is, Prue—a gem, worth its weight 
in gold.” 

“Worth a fiddlestick’s end,” said Prue, 
with the old scornful twist in ber big nose— 
“that’s its worth, and nothing more! But, 
lor’, how 2 bit of cranky music does take in 
gentiefolks, to be sure! Only let soinebody 
come round who can tarn a fiddle inside 
out, and make ft squirt and scream, and 
twirl and shake till every sound in nature 


silence. 


bring the carriage round at once. And, 
Prue, load a basket with good things, wilt 
you? I mean to pic-nic in the woods to-day 
with Alan." 


wraf him up well,’ returned Prue, a little 
wonder in her voice. 
tired of having the child with you so long, I 
know.”’ 


course !’’ 


the window, and stood there with his back 

turned towards the twisted visage of the 

old woman, who regarded him curiously. 
‘Does your lordship drive yourself?” she 


and low. 

“Prue!” he cried, tarning on her very 
angrily. 

“I said it a purpose,” she responded. 
“There's nobody by to hear, and it’s just as 
well to mind you now and then that you 
aint a play-actor, but a lord. It’s a fine 
gaine to you, no doubt, to come down here 
to this old ram-shackle place of yours and 
hide away likea——’’ 

“There, Prue, that’s sufficient. I know 
quite well what I ain about. Have the 
goodness to be quiet.”’ 

*“1’'ve knowed you all your life,”’ continu- 
ed Prue, heediess of his anger ‘I’ve nursed 
you in these arms when you was a boy.’ 
She held out her bony arms towards him,and 
all her grim visage softened into tenderness. 
“I ain’t going Ww be stopped by a cruss word 
when I've got the truth to speak.’’ 

“What truth ?’’ dernanded Mr. Fitzurse 
uneasily. 

“Why, you've been here too long play- 
acting to bea nobody; and it’s time you 
went back to your own nau.eand your own 
place.” 

“Prue, you are no fit judge of what I 
ought todo. You must not intrude your 
counsel on ine. I have silowed you mach 
latitude as an old faithful servant, and I 
have taken youinto my confidence, and 
relied on your secrecy. I do this still; but 
you must not take advantage of this to 
trench too much on my good nature. Now 
please go and order the carriage, and tell 
Hugh I shall not want biin with me.” 

Prue glanced into her master’s face and 
saw something in it which made her hold 
her peace. 

But her eyes grew full of bewilderment 
and pain, ber lips twitched a little, and she 
neemed to grope her way to the door. Here 
she turned, and, holding the handle, swung 
the door gently to and fro, while she said in 
a subdued tone—— 

“And who is to give her warning—you 
or I?” 

“Eb! What?” said Mr. Fitzurse angrily. 
“T don’t understand you.” 

“This fiddling nurse-girl—a good sort of 
gir] in her own place,”’ added Prue quickly 
as she saw the cloud rise on her master’s 
brow. 

As for him, he stood still a moment, 
wrestling with his own intense vexation; 
then he flung it off audden}y with the old 
feeling that it was not worth while to be an- 
gry with Prue or to combat her prejudices. 

“Prue, you have neither eyes nor ears, 80 
I forgive you that you cannot recognise a 





seeins mixed up and squeaking out of the 
strings of un, and the gentry sits with their 
eyes open, taking it all in, as if "twas some 
blessed sound out of heaven !"" 
‘That's just what it is, Prue,’’ said ber 





master. 


Prue made no reply; sheand the “gen- 
tlefolks’’ were not on the same platform 
with regard to music, so she thought it 

| scarcely fair to argue the matter any larther 


with such a benighted person. 


“Hugh wants to know when you'll have ' 


| only ill words fur her. 


lady and a musician; but I won't forgive 
your ingratitude. 

“Miss Lanyon came to our aid most gen- 
erously, sacrificing berselt, her position,and 
her own interests; and in return you have 
Prue’’—and he caine 


nearer and laid his band upon her arin—‘*1 
aim not the only one bere who wears a dis- 
guise; but I wear mine so awkwardly that 


you and all around me recognise it; she 


| carries hers so gracefully, so simpiy, that | 


you are all deceived and take her to be 


your horse round," she naid, after asecond's 


“I shall not ride to-day. Tell him to 


“It rets cold in the afternoon; you must 


“And you'll . get 


“Ob, Grace will take charge of him, of 


And, saying this, Mr. Fitzurse walked to 


asked, in quite a changed tone—a tone grave 





| and taking the child in 


what she seems. What she is really, Prue, 
time will show you. For the rest, I shall 
speak to her myself to-jay an arrange for 
her departure; leave all that to me.” 

Once wore he walked to the window, 
and Prue saw that the interview was then 
closed. 

“Betty Lanyon's granddaughter!” she 
said to himself, as she shut the door behind 
her with a hard, yet trembling band. 

ow * « * * ~ 

Grace wondered a little when the old 
woman greeted her inasharp voice, and 
with an upward twist of lip and nose ex- 
pressive of a world of scorn. 

“You are to get the child ready and go 
out for a drive with the master. Ah, you 
knew it, I see, or you would not have made 
yourself so smart! You have been spending 
a deal of inoney upon clothes lately.”” And 
Prue looked up and down the dainty little 
figure before her, clad in a pretty fresh 
print dress, her bright auburn hair 
crowned by a small hat wreathed with 
daisies, 

Grace blushed vividly. 

“] have spent only five dollars, Prue, 
and I really was obliged to do that. I had 
so little, you know, when I caine away, and 
grandmother knew it, and that is why she 
sent ine some money, I think.’’ 

“So she sent you inoney !’’ returned Prue 
with aslight congh. ‘Thot's not much like 
her. Here—you'llturely take the fiddle 
with you? It's the company of the tiddle 
maser wants for certain, not you." 

Again Grace blushed, this tine with pain 
and a vexed shaine. 

““T shall take it only if Mr. Fitzurse asks 
ine,” she returned gravely. “Come, Alaa! 
Prue is cross toxlay; we will not vex her 
eyesight any more now with our poor 
faces." 

“You are going altogether soon,’ snapped 
Proce. “Mastertold me just a while ago 
to look out for a girl to mind the child. 
You are too fine a lady, it sev. to stay any 
longer,”’ 

Grace felt her heart quiver; she knew she 
was growing pale to the lips, and her hand, 
clasping little Alan's, was trembling in 
every nerve. 

Could i be pomible? Was it indeed come 
to this—that she had lingered too long and 
outstayed her welcome? She, who inmugined 
she was doing him a kindness, wasin reality 
then only looked on asa mere poor substitute 
for—a servant, 

It was bitter—it was dreadful; and yet it 
was a just punishment for sacrificing all ber 
ambitions to the delusive joy of a wild 
dream. 

Yes, adream; she had deceived berself; 
it was not for the sake of rest sie had re- 
mained beneath this sheltering roof; it was 
not even for the sake of the little child 
whose wan face was looking into hers in 
painful wonder ; it was for something dearer 
something that filled every vein with a 
strange ache of Jonging as near akin to an- 
guish as to joy. 

Could it be love? Was she indeed so mad 
an to torget the great gulf between them—as 
to forget how poor and low and mean she 
was compared with him? But he had not 
forgotten it ; and now he was going to tell 
her that she had wearied his charity, and 
the door of this dear hoine was tw close on 
her for ever. 

Never again should she listen for his step, 
or hear his voice, or see the kind face that 
had looked so gently and pityingly into 
hers. 

For a moment she wrung her hands to- 
gether iu wild anguish, then let them drop, 


her arins, she 


lifted him to her face, and, kissing him, hid 
her sudden tears among the clusters of bis 
golden hair 

Prue regarded her wit eves 


had very little pity people, but 
none at all for a poor girl who dared toraise 


for po r 
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audacious eyestowards her 
then the difference in their 


the luncheon she went away now 
whhews @ west —. only ; on 
vexed spirit by a grimace or two w 
harenions on Ganee 


‘s aewet head. 
‘It's a mercy he is goin send ey 
he has got sense enough to do that at 
events; and when she is gone once be’ll 
noon forget her. And as for her—well, if 
abe do cry a bit, it will do her good! She'll 
find out that folks have always to suffer 
for their own folly in this world, and in the 
next too—so the parson says." 

Thus soliloquizing, Prue went to her 
household duties, while Grace stood silent, 
forcing back to her heart its tide of 
anguish, stilling into quietude the throbin 
thoughta,the fevered pain of her young an 
loving spirit. 

“Hark! Papa is calling us!" cried little 
Alan, clutching at ber dress to drag her on- 


wards. 

Grace followed the child's steps mechani- 
eally. 

AY the first sound of his father’s voice a 
great throb of the heart had sent the blood 
to her cheeks, and, with this blush glorify- 
ing her fair face, she stood in another mo- 
ment in his presence. 

A flood of sunshine through the door 
poured into the old dim hall, lighting up 
many a faded portrait with a vivid seim- 
blance of life. - 

They seemed to look down scornfully 
from their worin-eaten frames on the slight 
girl who stood among them as an alien, 
trembling at the secret of her own heart. 

“Well,” cried Mr. Fitzurse cheerfully, as 
he caught up his boy and lifted him high 
above his head, ‘“‘we are going to have a 
splendid drive, Alan, right through the 
golden sunshine and over the hilis and far 
away.’’ 

‘“jrace has been crying,’’ whispered the 
child in his father’s ear. “I think Prue 
scolded her.” 

Mr. Fitzurse turned quickly, but there 
was no trace of atear on the fair flushed 
tace which his eyes scanned so eagerly ; 
there was nosign of any emotion in the 
tranquil pose of the sweet slight figure. 

“We will give old Prueto the crows if 
she ia saucy,’ he said, as he placed the bo 
in the carriage. ‘Now, Miss Lanyon, will 
you allow me to assist you?” 

It was the first time he had thus addressed 
her; and Grace wondered a little and blush- 
ed slightly as —— setting aside his 
proffered aid she took her seat by little 
Alan’s side. 

‘The carriage was an open one,and the boy 
sat between his father and herself. There 
was ample room for their slight figures on 
the wide seat. 

“This is better than tne close park,”’ said 
Mr. Fitzurse, suddenly breaking tae silence 
that had fallen on thein. 

“Far better,’’ returned Grace in her quiet 
voice. 

“And you enjoy the air, the splendid 
view, the liberty of be!ng once again outside 
the gates of my old fortress?” 

Grace felt her breath tighten, but her 
voice was stead v still. 

“IT enjoy it all very much, thank you.” 

“I am sure you have felt like a prisoner 
at times,’’ he remarked, glancing at her 
curiously. 

“No, not in the least,’”’ she answered. 
“TI have, in fact, been very content, very 


happy. ”’ 

Ks am right glad of that. I have feared at 
times that you have felt my dull old place a 
prison.” 


“Ob, not that!’ cried Grace. “It has 
been a heaven of rest to me before’’—she 
hesitated but a moment, then added 
calm) y—“before I launch myself on the 
great sea—before, in fact, I goon my jour- 
ney to London."’ 

“Not like Charlotte? You will not to 
London like Charlotte?” interposed her 
child, who had been listening with wonder- 
wide eyes. 

Mr. Fitzurse laughed. 

‘Not at all like Charlotte,’ he said. His 
tone w ne joyous, his eyes gathered a 
strange brightness as he a e. 

Grace felt her heart swell, and her pride 
rose; he had heard her determination to 
leave hiin only with a laugh. 

She kept her eyes fixed on the white road 
which wound along before them, never 
glancing at his face. 

She could see his brown Y- ¥ hands 

rasping the reins, she could feel in every 

nerve the joyousness that pervaded the 
“az air around him. 

en the inward power of her mind came 
to her aid, giving her that wonderful self- 
control which enabled her to subdue all 
outward signs of emotion, and s and 
look calmly while ber heart was quivering 
with its silent pain. 

Ah, this was indeed a just punishment on 
her for sacrificing her hopes to the selfish 
joy ot living beneath his roof! She had 
dwelt ina dream—she knew it now; she 
had deceived her own heart, and imagined 
she was — only for rest when, in 
reality, she was indulging love. 

She longed to rush away to some lone 
lace and hide herself and weep unseen; 
nut the nearness of his presence subdued 

her thoughts and held ber tranquil. 

“You see I have shared your imprison- 
ment,” said Mr. Fitsurse, still 
new tone of happy carelessness {n his voice 
—“and very patiently too, have I not?’’ 

“J did not not know it was imprisonment 
to you,” returned Grace gravely, “to live in 
your vwn house with your child.” 

“But in such a bouse,’’ ire cried ing 
“and with such an establishment! W y.d° 
you know that oid fortress bas never 

le 





with that | 


inhabited since the dave of Cromwell! 
And what makes you it my house?” he 
Saeed Seratag to ees of her. “May I not 
rént it?” 

“I called it only because you live 
in it now,” Gince, a little puzsled 


by his manner. 
thatayectnestobin tone sonst” 
ve of w once 

“Ne; and I bave no need of it. I like to 
see only with my own eyes, not with the 
vision of others. 

“And what do you see in me?” he asked 
¥ Gress blushed slightly, and for a moment 
was silent; then she said in a low steady 
tone: 

“J see a very kind heart that generously 
befriended 9 mrenget—s poor waif of the 
road. I have never asked to see more.” 

“I will not let you speak of yourself in 
that way,"’ he said burriedly. “All the 
obligation has been on iny side. And why 
do you not say that you see in me a coward 
who has been hiding away—trom his grand- 

T Seriatiee f his gl ght G 

he con o a glee cau race 
here, and the rare bright emile that he loved 
illumined her calm face for a moment. 

“I thought of the grandmother,”’ she said, 
“but not of you as a coward for running 
away fromher. I have run away too from 


my a. 

. isa delightful bond of sympath 
between us,’’ he answered, his voice still 
rich with some inward joy. ‘Fan now 
the two wicked grandmothers in the 
background ashing their teeth ss we 
drive along here so smoothly, safe from 
their malice!” 

‘Would it matter to them where we 
drive?” asked Grace, Jaughing. 

Even as she spoke, she wondered a little 
at herself for daring to say ‘‘we.”’ 

‘Matter !’" he cried, with his eyes full on 
her face. “Why, I verily believe, it my 
respected grandmother knew at this mo- 
ment what I was about, she would brew a 
worse cauldron of mischief than Macbet’s 
witches!” 

For an instant he Dp! grave, and his 
eyes gathered the old sadness that Grace 
knew #0 well. 

But he shook off the cloud as suddenly as 
it came, and yet not without that odd change 
in his manner and speech which had so 
otten bewildered her. 

“It is no jest,’”’ he mained gravely. ‘The 
grandmother »n my side is so formidable 
that Ido rightto fear and to escape her 
power ifIcan. You do not understand 
this; but I must ask you to accept it never- 
theless as the cause for all the restrictions [ 
have placed on your liberty.” 

Grace felt her color rise; to her his 
words recalled the fact of their mutual posi- 
tions; he was muster and had the right to 
command, 

‘*] have never felt the want of liberty,” 
she said with that gerenge tranquility of 
hers which might hve become a princess, 
“9 calin and full of unconscious dignity was 

t. 

Somehow her pride always came to her 
aid at the right moment. 

It was he who was confused and slightly 
embarrassed. 

“It is very kind of you to say so, Miss 
Lanyon. I feared you inight feel my wish 
that you should not go beyond the grounds 
as rather hard and unreasonable.”’ 

“The grounds are very beautiful,” said 
Grace, “and large enough fo: longer walks 
than I could take.” 

He seemed to recover his self-possession 
with a slightly torced effort, and turned to- 
wards her with a simile. 

‘What! And you once thought to walk to 
London !”’ 

She could not answer“I was achild then,’ 
for she was scarcely three months older 
now, and yet she felt this little time had 
held the growth of years. 

She kept silent. 


“Ah, you are wiser now! You know you 
could not have performed that task, and 
without money too!”’ 

Grace smiled, and yet would not teli him 
what her thougbts had been. 

She knew that within the compass of her 
small hands she held a power that would 
gain money and help from strangers; and 
she had thought to play her violin upon the 
road, and earn thus all she needed. 

Sho smiled now at the thought that she 
could have accomplished something he 
could not do—something he looked on as 
im ible. 

t never occurred to her simple mind that 
it would seein to him derogatory and dread- 
ful thus to use her skill as a musician. 

Success is brilliant, and brings the world 
to the singer’s feet; and he might have 
borne to see her wreath-crowned and smil- 
ing before the plaudits ofan admiring and 
adori audience; but anything less 
than this would have touched his sensitive 
pride as with a sting. 

“Ah, you smile now at your folly!” he 
sald. “Iam glad I met you on the road 
and saved you from that wild scheme. I 
have a project in view for you far better 
than that.” 

There was an air of expectancy in his 
words, as if he looked for some response, 
which she did not give as with a quiet look 
she met his asking gaze. 

To his mind, he had plucked her from a 
battle in which she must have fallen ; to her 
mind, in ite deep purity, and its instincts of 
strength and genius, no such evils existed, 
no such battle arose; so the gratitude he 
fancied to see in ber eyes did not shine 


| there; and he saw only in their clear depths 


a little wonder at his words. 

The shadow ofthe darkest night will not 
take the whiteness froin the lily; and like 
this flower, there are souls which cannot be 
touched by the upas shade of evil. 

“I have muck to say to you,” he contin- 


to-day. London. Lanyen f” he added 
Cosi Tereleesl half vexed. se 
me ‘Miss r 


’ or ‘sir’ to me.” 
“Do I do wrong?” cried Grace in dis- 


may. 
“No. Ishould as soon expect outward 
forms of respect from a tiny child or from a 
flower as from you.” 
His words to Grace sounded like a re- 
h; she took them asa token that he 
elt she was not considering sufficiently the 
height of the barrier between them; and 
the amart of tears unsbed came to ber eyes, 
her voice trembled a little, and, as 
when aeetes. she spoke somewhat in a 
foreign idiom. 
“] am sorry notto put my English in 
right phrases, Mr. Fitzurse. I will try now 
to 


say ‘signor’ or ‘sir’ when I shall speak to 
you. ButI go away so soon that perhaps 
you will forgive itto methat I have not 
done it yet.’ 


“You ae ie A" wl ey ae 
urse eagerly. ‘I fear ve spoken like a 
bear inten. And, if you A+ sie it must 
not, it shall not be as you think—for ever.”’ 

“No?” returned Grace wistfully. “But 
I think it will be. I have stayed long 
living on your kindness. And you must 
pardon me, signor, if I have not always re- 
membered that—that I am r Grace Lan- 
yon. Please do not forget that Iam only a 
upoor girl, knowing very little and not 
sed to speak to any one. My grandmother 
and I lived in loneliness. 

She pressed his child tightly in her arms 
and turned away her face, seeing the 1 
hedge andthe shadows on the way all 
blurred and misty through her tears. 

Little Alan put a tiny hand upon her 
cheek. 

“Never mind, Grace; if as do away, 
Alan will gotoo. Alan will love you for 
ever.’ 

Grace stooped and kissed the child; she 
strove to say some carressing word to con- 
tent hiin, but she could not utter his name. 
She sat grave and silent, while many a 
goes tree and distant hill seemed to fly by 

ike visions seen in a dream. 

Mr. Fitzurse drove on fast; he was in- 
wardly chafing at her words and at his own 
speech which had led to them. 

He at himself for having allowed 
the shadow of an allusion to their respective 
positions to pass between them. 

The echo of his boy’s words was in his 
heart—‘“‘Alan will love you for ever.”” Y 
through this lest silent month love had 

wn up like a tender plant cherished in 
arkness, and now it was in full life—rooted 
in his soul—a tree either of good or evil 


fruit. Strangely situated as he was, it 
pepe So ee ter, and yet the fault not 


These thoughts rushed through his mind 
in a mement ; and yet it seemed an age of 
pain to him before he could persuade him- 
self to let his own voice b the silence. 

“Grace, you musttry to understand me 
bettor, although I am somewhat of a bear. 
I like your way of a I have no 
shorteomings to complain of; 1 have only 
thanks to give you for your kindness to my 
motherleas boy.’’ 


He bent over the child; and for justa 
flash of time the dark of his sad 
eyes touched her face; then he drew back 
abruptly. 

In this flash of time the calm innocence of 
that sweet face touched his heart like a 
sword-point. 

What was he doing? He was a madman to 
look on her with longing eyes. Better to 
let her go out of his life for ever—shackled 
as his life was—than to chain her to such a 
fate as his. Even here,in this wilderness, 
could he dare to say that he was free? 

His face hardened, a cold shadow seemed 
te fall upon him, and, when he spoke 
—_ his voice took the dry tone that Grace 


“Now suppose, Miss, it was I who ran 
away from my old fortress, and not you?’’ 

Grace looked at him in alarm, but did not 
speak ; her face grew a little white. 

“Iam wondering whether you would re- 
main as my child’s guardian, and kee 
strict obedience to my wishes, even if 
were not there.’’ 

Not there! The words fell with lightnin 
touch upon her h foreshadowin pare 
ing, unutteralle loneliness, and cold dul- 
— ae —a ; —_— was still silent 
only n m w parted li 
and e oa fall of eed emmase. iene 

“I know it would be like making a pris- 
oner of you; but, you see, there would still 
be that ogress of a dmother in the back- 
ground ; and it is she who caused the neces- 
sity for orders that you may possibly think 
unreasonable.”’ 

A half smile touched the hard shadow on 
—- then vanished. 

er own face never chan its expres- 
sion of wistful,grave Roman ong . 
Voice and speech for a moment failed 
1er. 


What he was asking was so dreadful, so 





——— 


terrible—the sacrifice of her young life to 
| lmprisonment with Prue! And he did not 
| guess at her dreams and aspirations ; he did 
not know what he wasasking of her. It 
was no living death he demanded. 
a ae not do it. I cannot stay,” she 
| Said, in a voice strangely quiet, and yet so 
full of passionate pain and sorrow t he 
at the sound of it. * 


Then, as if he n the relief that 








reared, threatening cn Oe gy yy = tram- 
ple on the still w lay in such 
uiet so near hoofs. At last they were 
ong Soe on their haunches and stood still, 
trembling, yet subdued. 
“Are you afraid to take the reins {ou 
for an instant while I alight?” said Mr, 


Fitzurse. “I am sure the man is not 
or even much hurt; the wheels have 
touched him.” 

Grace drew a long breath of relief. 

“If you will take the child out of the 
ery put him safe there on the grass, I 

1 not be afraid to hold the reins.” 

Mr. Fitzurse did as she asked him, ant, 
as he took the boy in his his 
touched hers and rested on it just an 
instant. 

“If there were any real danger,”’ he said 
rs et “J should not let you stay here 
either.”’ 

He was gone almost as he spoke, and in 
another ~ 4 after he had the child 
safely on a high over 
the prostrate 
bas Seanad tee Gan - 4 

only stunn y ° you 
the basket and get at some wine Stay | I 
will stand at the horses’ heads.”’ 

In two minutes Grace had un 
basket, and with a steady hand poured some 
wine into a glass. 

“I will carry this to him,” she said. “It 
is safer for you to stay there.” 

She bent over the man and gazed into his 
face, with a strange bewilderment filling 
her own mind. 

Pale as he was, and covered with dust his 
features nevertheless, were wondertully 
handsome; and his “great shone 
pees this disfigurement with a curious 
tamiliarity which startled her. 

Where and how had she seen this face 
before? She could not tell; and, as he 
showed signs of returning animation, she 
cast her goatee hts, ber faint memor- 
1es from her, and, lifting head gently, 
put the wine to his li 

“Do you feel better ?”’ she said. 

Mer wondrously clear sweet voice seemed 
to awake the man to consciousness. His 
eyes opened on her suddenly, half dazed; 
and he drank the wine with eagerness. 

‘“‘What has happened?’ he said faintly, 
as he strove to sit up. 

Grace told him in afew words; and he 
listened with eyes fixed intently on her face 
—eyes that grew blacker and ter every 
instant as sense returned to him. 

‘‘It was the fault of reckless driving,” he 
said angrily. ‘How could I see, an 
coming at this turn? Walking 
lessly was I?’’ he contin in answer to 8 
word from Mr. Fitzurse. “Well, whocould 
imagine in this lonely that a 
turn-out was coming tilt on a man 
round the corner ?”’ 

He rose to his feet now, and with & 
curious and scrutinizing gaze scanned the 


carriage. 
“It wasa miracle you ~—<p-¥ to pull 
up in time to save my life,” observed 
carelessly, as with a alight phe walked 
towards Mr. Fitzurse. ‘According to your 
version of the story, I suppose I ought t 
thank you for not quite me beg me. 


ia 


g 


care- 


“As you please,” returned tle- 
man. tothe occasion however y calls 
for thanks.”’ 


“You are right there. At all events, I'll 
thank this young lady for the help she hes 
given me.’ 

He turned towards Gam, bp dust-laden 
battered hat in his hand, his face still pale, 
= wensertally handsome, bi dark ey® 

eaming with a strange smile. 

a athere is no f for yom bell 
race, shrinking back as 

her. “I pray on do not trouble to spesk 

thanks to me.” of 

Her slightly foreign accent and turn 
speech seemed to make a curious im 
A on him; his which had ~ 
careless, became fix and his man red 
Goons from an impertinent sort of ease 
grav ty. Jook, 
Again, as Grace met his scrutinizing ne. 
the old feeling came back that his face 
where in some dim childish time had 
familiar to her. fidence 

The thought did not give her con 8 
in him; on the contrary, it brow of 
chill repugnance and a curious 8 
fear 


“ » spat, 
“Io ou.’”’ said the stranger ; 
Py 4 na tl you will aller oat 
to retain a grateful remembrance 
kindness,’ 


aie, 
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rse heard him im tly; an 
ogtiutike bad selsed him foe tht inn 
whom he had nearly killed; hehad an in- 
explicable feeling it would have been 
well for him ifthe wheels had gone over 
him and swept him out of the world. 

“Can I do anything for you, he asked 
coldly, “‘before I pursue m ? 


y 
“T shall be glad if you can tell me if I am 
on the ht road to a little village by the 
sea called Penaluna.” 


jrace, who by this time was seated in the 
an with Iittle Alan, glanced at him in 
surprise; it was so seldotn that strangers 
came to Penaluna. 

“Certainly; the place is about a mile and 
a half ahead of you ” replied Mr. Fitzurse. 
“Turn to the left when you to the foot of 
the hill, and in a short while you will see 
the sea straight before you.” 

“Thanks,” returned the other coolly. 
«11 stand at the horses’ heads for you while 

ou mount. They are fine animals—not 
bred in this county, I fancy.” 

But for Grace and the child, Mr. Fitzurse 
would not have accepted his aid; and now. 
as this grave handsome vagabond handed 
him the reins, he gave him but churlish 
thanks. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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The Belle of Newtown. 


BY C. I. K. 











LOVE you, Rose, but I am going to 
marry Stella, She is wealthy, and I am 


sadly in need of inoney.”’ 
“No, no! Don’t say so! H don’t 


arry, 
I can't bear it—I shall die !”” 
broke in accents of the keenest anguish 
from the pale, trembling lips of the young 
girl, as she clung to her fickle lover. 

“Don’t be so violent, Rose! Contro! 

rourself! I have determined to marr 

dtella. and marry her I will!” cold and irri- 
tably @plied the young man, as he disen- 
gaged himself from her nervoug grasp and 
strode rapidly down the street, leaving her 
standing with clasped hands, a vacant stare 
and rigid Eyer re tes turned to lies. 

Harr erick was a youn 

His Savane were poor, and all their lives 
had lived in the little village of Newtown, 
quietly and snugly seated among the hills 
of Pembroke. 

In person he was not remarkably attrac- 
tive though considered good-looking. 

But handsome or otherwise, he had won 
pretty Rose’s heart. 

Rose and Harry had been en two 

ears—ever since his entrance into the med- 
cal profession—and she had been waitin 
patiently until he could obtain sufficien 
practice to take a wife. 

And now that time had come. 

But all had changed during the next four 
weeks, 

Almost immediatety after that avowal he 
chanced to meet wealthy Stella St. Clair, 
— lived in the neighboring town of Hills- 

ury. 

To Harry’s surprise, Stella made much ot 
him from the very first. He was dazzled— 
he was tempted. He did not love her, but 
what of that? Was she not rich? People 
said so. He was intoxicated with the idea 
of what seemed to him her very great wealth 
and her comparatively high social conneo- 
tions. In three weeks he becaine engaged 
to her, and a few days afler broke en- 
gagement with Rose. 

saw Harry no more. He came not 
ain to the house. He was with Stella now 
most constantly. 

In another month they were married,and 
Harry moved away from Newtown alto- 
gether, and began to practice in the town 


leave me so! 


where his wife resid 
oe * 7 * * * 
A year had - What had it enacted? 
To it had brought a hard struggle. 


During the first three months it at times 
seemed as though she must succumb be- 
neath the great weight of her sorrow. 

She lost much of her natural beauty,much 
of her richness of color, much of her 
sprightly activity of mind and person; but 
as time sped on, and rumors of Harry’s 
course from time to tiine reached her, she 
thought she be to see that it was all for 
the best after a. 

_Her pride also came to the rescue, and as- 
sisted her materially in recovering her 
former self; and with the —— of the 

e 


pring flowers came a return of olden 
time bloom. . 

Ten months had flown on rapid wing. 
Beautiful June had come. 


It was a very warm day in the early part 
of that happy month that Rose had wan- 
dered out the neighboring hillside in 
search of berries,and having filled her little 
basket,sat down on under a shady tree near 
the roadside to rest. 

Seated thus, a veritable wood-nym 
with the winds sporting playfuliy with her 
glorious hair as it tossed it er and 
thither about her face and neck, she pre- 
Prange a ee, fascinatin — to 

46 young man in a cart, Ww rse 
had noiselessly ap ba over the soft, 
sandy road, and quietly stopped under the 
firm pull of its master when within speak- 
me distance of the beautitul gir). 

he young man for a moment contem- 
plated the scene with a world of admiration 
in his honest black eyes; then, suddenly 
breaking the silence, said, ‘‘Pardon me, 
young lady, but can you tel] me the way to 
Mr. Carlton’s. I think I have lost iny way, 


lieve,’’ he contin 
“I am irretrievably lost, unlesssome 
l comes to my assistance.” 
outs eset vw distance = Mr. Carl- 
; in you are a in- 
stead of approachi his place” He lives 
I hardly know how to direct you; will 
on make so many turns. me 
And she bent her eyes u the ground 
in thought. ay 


and lose my 7 & second time.” 
t idea seemed to strike 

him, he eagerly continued, ‘‘Would it be 
— too much? Have you the time to 
spare? Could go along and direct ine 
in person? I — would, "he eaded, 
as the u of his mission to lton's 
returned his mind in connection with 
the delay to which he had already been sub- 
jected by losing his way. ‘It’s an import- 
ant case oflifeor death, and I fear I may be 
even now too late. I will bring you back to 
ur own door, and thank you with all my 
“Oh, I don’t know!” said Rose, looking 
timidly up into his face, while her heart's 
— beat suffused her cheeks with a rosy 


“You have nothing to fear, my dear 

ung lady. Here; this will tell you who 

am ;"’ and taking from his pocket a card, 
he handed it to her, and continued, “I am 
well known in Hillsbury and through the 
surrounding country ; but’’—hesitating| y— 
“perhaps you have not heard of me Sere, 
and if so, my card will make you but little 
wiser, after all.” 


Rose took the card, on which she read, 
“William H. Dupont, M. D., Hillsbury.” 

Then, looking up, she : “Yes, I have 
heard of you, and since the case is so serious 
that further delay might be yee I 
will f= u—though I fear t Iam 
hardly fit to seen with my hair in this 
fashion, and may disgrace you,’’ said she, 
coloring prettily. 

‘‘Heaven favor me with such a disgrace 
daily is my humble prayer!” said Dupont, 
as he helped her into the dog-cart. 

“Doctor Number two! wonder how 
this will end! He is a noble-looking man,” 
thought Rose, while the doctor was engaged 
in turning the horse about. 

It is needless to report the conversaticn 
of the two on their way to Carlton’s and 
back : suffice it to say that immediately af- 
terwards Dupont seeined to have uired 
an immense deal of practice in the little vil- 

of Newtown—s80 much so, indeed, that 
his friends soon to inquire of him 
what sort of an epidemic was raging in that 
place. 

No less surprising, also, t» her good par- 
ents was the Getden exalted estimation in 
which Rose held the neighboring town of 
Hillsbury. 

Nothing now to be obtained in Newtown 
suited her. 

The few little shops in the place, stran 
to say, seemed to be always out of what she 
wanted. 

To get even a ribbon or a bow she was 
compelled to go to Hillsbury, and stranger 
still, by a most remarkable coincidence, al- 
most always, when Rose was ready to re- 
turn home, the doctor received a sudden 
summons to Newtown from some one of 
his many patients, and as a natural result 
they drove back together, to the manifest 
pleasure of both. 

And so the weeks came and went, and 
between the two little Cupid knew no rest, 
while his darts flew thick and tast. 

With Harry Roderick, all had not proved 
as he hoped, or even as he had ompenee, 

Stella’s twenty thousand proved in reality 
to be only about four, and by the will her 
mother was to have the use of it as long as 
she tived, and after her death it was to be 
held in trust for the daughter's use. 

To use her husband’s own words, his 
wife’s wealth had been not only outrage- 
ously @ rated to marry her off, but 
what Jittle did have she didn’t have— 
only the use of it. 

But there was now no help for him. 

He had taken the irrevocable step. 

He could do nothing but submit to the 
inevitable. 

But did he submit ? 

Being by nature weak, wavering and 
fickle,and seeing his great and irretrievable 
mistake, and teeny | keenly his base con- 
duct towards Rose, he wanted but little in- 
ducetnent to be led away into all sorts of 
dissipation, and at the end of the first year 
of wedded life he had forfeited entirely the 
res of hia fellow townsmen, and was far 
on the road to ruin. 





and if you will be so kind as toset me aright, | 
4 Shall be under great obligations to you.”’ 
Pe m*” exclaimed Rose, jumping to her 
6et and unconsciously scattering the ber- 


ries overthe ground as she turned a fright 


ened look “6 , 
any 00 upon the stranger. I didn’t hear 


One day in the latter part of September 
following, the writer found himself in 
Hillsbury. ; 

He had business there of importance with 
his old friend and classmate, b Ranger, a 
clever young limb of the law. 

It was a lovely morning, and he con- 
cluded to walk to Bob’s office. 


On his way down the principal thorough- | Bir. 





fare of the town he was surprised to see so 
many people in the street. 


All were one all seemed bent 
on some one om end ya ing 

chatting merrily as they burried . 
The whole be out on a 


vl wonder M Bob iy yt the wer 
men ejaculated, as he approached 
centre of the town. “If he is an like 
what he used to be, he couldn't remain in- 
doors on such a great day as this seems 10 be 
for Hillebary.”’ . 

ceaaen inaiioned tina a 
ra came u o thoug 
leaning againat the doorpvst In front of his 

After first salutation, and a heart 
gresting ow I abru asked: 

“What's up, Bob 


Your whole town is 
erty i Sie aii tai’ We Bees 
e up, m . Da 
is to be married at eleven’ o'clock in’ the 
parish church. e e © prett 
aw and best little girl in all Pem- 
brok Her name is Rose Danglar, 
more generally known as the belle of New- 
town, a little villege a few miles back here 
in the country. But let us go up to the 
= ond ane the mae tied, 
can yourself.” 

1 Aawe stood A} front of the Geom wing 
r e * man wit 
bloated face and Tescdenedl ada came 
reeling into the yard in a beastly state of in- 

toxication. 


x 
“Who is this, Bob?” I asked, poteting to 
the new arrival. ‘He is coming to the mar- 


ceremony, I su ig 
¢ hy, it’s Harry Roderick, and drunk as 
a lord!” exclaimed Bob. 

“But he shall not comein here if I can 


nm you 


help it! 
“T don’t propose to have this affair inter- 
rupted by that drunken follow.” 


“And seizing him by the shoulder, he 
imperatively commanded, ‘Here, Roderick, 
= must march ; you are drunk, and this 

no place for you. 

‘“Fake my advice and leave, and be quick 
about it, too !’’ 

But Roderick proved obstinate. 

“You won't eh?’ continued Bob, 
sternly. “Now see here; if you don’t ye 
this minute I will have you locked up. You 
know me pretty well, Roderick, and that I 
mean what I aay. Will you go peaceably, 
or shall I use force?’’ 

Roderick, whose brain was pretty thick! 
clouded for so early an hour in the ne fom 
had sense enough left to discern w was 
best for him, and turning, with a muttered 
oath, he reeled out of the yard and down 
the street—and it was none too soon. 

The bridal party now arrived, and enter- 
ed the church. 
building was crowded almost 
to su n. 

Bob and myself could hardly get a view 
of the bridal pair during the ceremony, the 
reserved seats upon which we had been de- 
pendin pape 1 occupied, and the aisles 
choked up with those standing, even back 
to the entrance door. 

It was soon ever, hawever, and when the 
newly-married couple reappeared in tront 
of the church Bob gave me an introduction 
and while their friends were showering 
them with innumerable congratulations 
and blessings I had an excellent opportun- 
ity to note them closely,and I must say that 
a finer and a happier couple I never saw. 


As the rolled away and Bob turned 
towards me, I said Bey a pair, Bob." 
“Happy !’’ exclaimed Bob. “I should sa 


so! It’s a case of true love, old fellow,an 
a happier pair never was, with the ex- 
oe pechape, of a certain Bob Ranger 
and his wife—which lady, by the way, you 
haven’tseen yet. Woll, come along; you 
shall take dinner with me, Dick, and after 
that we will transact our business.’’ 
And I did. 





Tue MisoGrnist.—‘How true is Wash- 
ington Irving’s description: ‘Thus have I 
seen,’ he says, ‘soine jlent shrew of a 
house-wife, after filling her home with u 
roar and ill-humor, come dimpling out of 
doors, swimining and curtsying, and smil- 
ing upon all the world.’”’ After this, with 
his queer little face puckered up in enjoy- 
ment of his theme, he launched out into a 
diatribe on the disadvantages of matrimony. 
First he quoted a rude comparison—I think 
by Seneca—between telling one's wife a se- 
cret and unnecessarily taking a sea voyage. 
Then he bethought him of Montaigne’s 
— : “Cato, like ourselves, was disgust- 

with his wife.’’ Fron that he proceeded 
to another saying of Montaigne’s, that mar- 
was like a cage; those who were out 
of it were always wanting to in, and 
those who were within were all for coming 
out—a saying which, he said, was no doubt 
borrowed from Chaucer's lines: 
Tost Sins whe wens oat cont fain get in, 
And those who are in would fain get out.’ 
The last line, he thought, was certainly 
true, the second one less universally so. 
Then he had a fling at ey who married 
twice, and wondered if any one had ever 
been so fortunate as Mabceut in “Les Mis 
erables,’’ who, being asked if he had ever 
been married, replied, “I have forgotten! ”’ 
*# # # “Did you ever read ‘Holy Liv- 
ing?’ You will find there whata saint] 
man thought of mother-in-law. He tells 
how a man threw a stoneat a dog; thestone 
missed the dog, but hit his mother-in-law. 
‘Thus,’ says the pious author, ‘the stone 
was not wholly in vain.’” * * * Potn- 


posity thought that I was speaking to him, | 


and answered with friendly gravity, ‘One 
of the advantages of that holy state which 
we have heard so strangely aspersed is the 
influence of the matron in on the 
irregular hours. I wish you a good night, 
* “Good night, Sir—good night,” 


chirped the voice of the fat after 
“You know what Jeremy lor says? 
‘Better sit up all night than go bed with 
a dragon !’ 





Bric-a-Brac. 


Curious SuPERSTITION.—The fol 
from an ancient Welsh law 
a& soinewhat ingenious argument in fave: of 
the nse of wax candles in churches: ‘Bees 
derive their nfrom Parad 
cause of the sin of man did they 
on 





chan without their work !"’ 


A Laros Ftower.—There has late! 
been exhibited in the Botanical Garden of 
Berlin the flower in the world—the 
great flower of Sumatra known in science 
as the Arnoldi, and peculiar to 
Java and Sumatra. It measures nearly ten 
feet in circuinference and more than ree 
in diameter. Sir Stamford Raffles and Dr. 
Joseph Arnold were exploring in y 
when they discovered this champion t. 


A Frencu Epitarn.—In France formerly 
only nobles could place — on tombe 
without permission, and clergyman of a 
parish in England Sa | can require the 
TS re ich he deema im- 
proper. In fret, @ case arose some time 
ago, and the desirability of his having dis 
cretion in the inatter was upheld by one of 
the Bishops in the House of who 

uoted a casein which the parson had Inter- 

ered to have erased the lines: 
Defrauded hy the doctor, 
y the nurse, 
rother touk the money, 
And made it all the 

Doctor, nurse, and brother naturally all 

rotested against this libellous legend. 


Anout Eatina.—Rabbits were former! 
considered a very delicate dish ; they mul 
wey to such a degree in Spain that it issaid 

nay cadens the rarnparts and houses 

of Tarragona in such a manner that many of 
them fell. The Gauls were accustom to 
bring to Romine, by regular marches across 
the Aips, linmense flocks of geese: At the 
present time, in France, one often meets 
with numerous flocks of turkeys, whieh 
their masters conduct from one province te 
another. The Romans oysters as 
a very delicate dish, and the post Ausonius 
celebrated them in his verses; after this 
time they were forgotten, and it was not till 
the seventeenth century that they again 
caine into vogue. 


TRADE IN INsSECTS.—Bugsare an article 
in the trade of Rio Janeiro. Their wings 
are made into artificial flowers, and some of 
the’ most brilliant varieties are worn as or- 
naments in ladies’ hair. One man manages 
to earn his living by selling insecta, and 
other speciinens to the at who visit 
the rt. He keeps twelve slaves con- 
stantly employed in finding the bugs, ser- 

nts,and shells which are most in demand. 

he nearest approach to his business that 
we can remomber is tbat of the trade of fire- 
files in Havana; the insect being caught 
and carefully ted on the sngar-cane, is used 
as an ornainent in ladies’ dresses. Bel 
twice the size of the American fire-fly, it 
very brilliant at night. The creoles catch 
them on the plantations and sell them to the 
city belles; some of them carry them in 
silver cages attached to their bracelets. 
They make a very fine display by lamp 
light. 

THe StiIncino TRee.—The “stinging 
tree’”’ of Queensland isa tuxurious shrub, 
pleasing to the eye but dangerous to the 
touch. It grows froin two or three inches to 
ten or fifteen feet in height, and emits a 
disagreeable odor. Saysatraveler: Some- 
times while shooting turkeys in the scru 
I have entirely forgotten the stinging tree 
was warned of ita close proximity by its 
smell, and have often tound meet in a lit- 
tle forestof them. I was only once stung, 
and that very lightly. Its effects are cur- 
fous; it leavee no mark, but the pain is 
maddening; and for nonths afterward the 
part when touched ia tender in rainy weath- 
er, or when it gets wet in washing, ete. I 
have seen a man who treats ordinary pain 
lightly rollon the ground in agony after 
being stung and I have known a horse so 
completely mad after getting into a grove 
of the trees that he rushed open-mouthed at 
everyone who approached him, and had to 
be shot. Dogs, when stung, will rush about 
whining piteously, biting pieces from the 
affected part. 


“< 


P 


CHINgse DwarRr TREES.—We have all 
known my —- how the Chinese 
crainp their women’s feet, and so to 
inake them keepers-at-hoine ; but how they 
ma to grow miniature pines and oaks 
in flower- for half a century has always 
been much of a secret. They alm first and 
last at the seat of vigorous growth, endeav- 
oring to weaken it as inuch as may be con- 
sistent with the preservation of life. Take 
a young a a seedling or cutting of 
a cedar—when only two or three inches 
high, cut off its tap-root as soon as it has 
other rootlets to live upon, and replant it in 
a shallow earthen pot or pan. The end of 
the tap root is generally made to rest on a 
stone within it. Alluvial clay is then put 





into the pot, inuch of it in bits the size of 
beans, and just enough In kind and quant- 
ity to furnish a scanty nourishment to the 
plant. Water enough is given to keep it in 


— but not enough to excite a vigorous 
abit. So, likewise, in the application of 
light and heat. As the Chinese pride them- 
selves on the shapw of their miniature trees 


they use strings, wires and pegs and varicus 

other mechanical contrivances to promote 

symmetry of habit or to tashion thelr pets 
| into odd, fancy figures. 
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MY BROTHER. 





BY MaGOLB OREENE. 





Gentile dews were slowly falling, 
Time for evening rest had come, 

And the mgeon aad stars shone faintly 
On the weikin‘s azure dome, 

Then the angels, fying ewiftiy 
Over Heaven's pearly Boor, 

Swept beyond those golden portals 
Till they reached a silent door. 


And then It seemed they gathered stilly 
Round ver dariing's dying bed - 
There upon fair snowy pillows 
Lay his little golden head ; 
And those azure eyes uplifted 
Told us that the hour had come 
For the pretty flower's fading, 
That its Lieoming now was done. 


Then it seemed as tho’ departing 
Through the room and out the door, — 
Resting on their snowy pinuions, 
That fair darling’s soul they bore 
Up through all the dark and stiliness 
Till they reached the heavenly dume, 
Then by all those golden portals, 
Til they reached the inner home. 


Then came fori: the Lord to ineet them, 
With His face ee full of love, 
And another littie angel 
Bang around the throne above. 
And now on his spotless forehead 
Rests a crown more pure than gold, 
While the bliss within bis boxom 
Is Joy that never can ve told. 


THE BROKEN RING. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FROM GLOOM TO 
SUNLIGHT,’ “WEAKER THAN 
A WOMAN,” ETC., ETC. 











CHAPTER XV.—[conTInvuEp. } 


AS IT?" said the Duchess. ‘Tell it 
to us.”" 

“‘] am a newcomer,” said the Gene- 
ral, “and, naturally enough, 1] know but 
little about it. But one of the garceners at 
Glen spoke of the story this inorning. I 
asked how long it had been closed, and 
he said fiteen years. Of course I asked bim 
how that was, and he said that pom J Carl- 
ton could never bear to enter it again, and 
that, after the accident, she had taken her 
gon, Sir Basil, to Italy, where she spent the 
remainder of her lite, but that he, now that 
his imother wus dead, was coming back to 
live here."’ 

“What was the accident?” 
Duchena. 

“A very horrible one. Lady Carlton was 
lett a widow when she was very young. 
She had but two children—agirl and a boy; 
tho daughter, Adela, was seven zove older 
than the 8on. She wasa very winning girl, 
the very joy of Lady Carlton's heart. She 
fell in love—I forget who§ the lover was— 
and everything was arranged for the wed- 
ding. She was then eighteen and the young 
brother only eleven. On the night before 
the wedding, Lady Carlton gave a grand 
ball, and Glen was filled with a gay crowd 
of guests; they danced until the very walls 
seemed to rock. ‘The old man told me that 
the bride was like soine lovely !aughin 
fairy. Just as the ball was closing, anc 
when the happiness and gaiety were great- 
est, a terrible cry was heard. Yt came froin 
the supper-room, where kings and queens 
had feasted. The guests rushed out, only 
to witness a most horrible scene. The beau- 
tiful bride, with terrible cries, was seen fly- 
ing across the hall, her bright gossamer 
ro all atlame. Her light duttering ball- 
dress had caught fire, and, the draught 
of air fanning the flaines, they met over her 
head, and enveloped her. For a moment 
everyone was paralyzed; then one of the 
guests, n gentieman, caught up athick rug 
and rolled it around her. He was burnt 
terribly, but he extinguishod the flames. 
It was too late. When the hapless lover 
hastened to the hall, he saw the girl lying 
in her agony on the ground, her golden 
hair burned, her face distorted, ber prett 
dreas of white lace and white water-lilies all 
hanging in scorched shreds around her. 
She spoke a few words to him, and then 
they carried her upstairs to die.”’ 

“W hat a terrible story !"’ suid the Duchess 
of Rosedene. 

“When Lady Carlton recovered from the 
shock,”’added Sir Arthur, “she went abroad 
and took ber son with her. She died at Na- 
ples last year, and the inaster, Sir Kasil, is 
coming home."’ 

It will be a great trial to him to return 
to the scene of such a catastrophe,” said the 
kindly Duchess. ‘You must ask him here 
as often as you can.” 

“The house is so cheerful, so bright and 
beail' vag hye would never think that a 
tragedy happened there.” 

“There is a tragedy associated with most 
houses, but the world does not know it,” 
said the Duchess, 

“J Pray Heaven,” said the General, “that 
there will never be one in this!” 


asked the 





CHAPTER XVI. 


T was a lovely day in the first week in 
August. 

6 laughing summer had taken full 

possession of the land; the yellow wheat and 


the glowing fruit had been kissed to ripe- | 


ness by the warm sun. 


of the bilijard-room ; some of the ladies had 
retired to the shade of the great cedar-tree, 
with books and work. 

Leah had gone to her favorite spot, the 
terrace, where the passion-flower grew in 


| such profusion. 








The sky was blue without a cloud, and | 


the fruitful earth fuir to view. 
The river flowed calmly between the two 
banks, rustling through the reeds and 
sed atirring the great leaves of the lilies, 
ri sing over the drooping boughs. 
was drawing near noon. 
ome of the men had 


She had taken thern under her especial 

rotection and visited them every day. 

She little knew what a beautiful picture 
she made while standing there. 

Her exquisite face, with its dainty color 
and sweet lips, was bent thoughtfully over 
the flowers. 

She wore a long trailing dress of pale 
= ful line of her figure was seen 

Eve raceful line of her igu 
to the greatest advantage; an artist who 
could have painted her as she stood there in 
the shade of the veran with the glorious 
coloring of sunlight and flowers about her, 
would have imtnortalized himself. 

She siniled as she gathered some of the 
passion-flowers, remembering the name 
given to her. 

Then her thoughts went to Hettle, who 
had loved the sweet white lilies best. 

How different life would be it that be- 
loved sister were here, how how doubly 
precious this grand domain if only Hettie 
shared it! 

In the gleaming light on the river, in the 
fire of the scarlet passion-flower,in the flow- 
ers of the gay parterre, she saw the sweet 
tair face with its aureole of golden hair. 

Would they ever meet again? she won- 
dered sadly. 

Love, even of Hettie, would help to fill 
her life—for life to her was nothing without 
love. 

Suddenly the wind, which had hitherto 
been but a languid breath, seemed to 
strengthen. 

Was it the quickening breeze that made 
her treinble? 

Had the thought of Hettie unnerved her? 

She found herself still looking over the 
terrace walls, her eyes fixed on two figures 
that were advancing slowly towards her. 

A strange sense of unreality possessed 
her. 

She could have believed herself in the 
midst ofa dreain; she could have believed 
that the brimming river, tho blue sky, the 
green earth, the clusters of flowers, were all 
pictures, and not realities. 

For a few seconds everything seemed to 
he quite still around her—still even as 
death; thenthe golden light dazzled her, 
andasweet message seemed walted to her 
on the sutnmer breeze. 

She made a desperate effort to rouse her- 
self froin the curious trance-like feeling that 
was yradually mastering her, and then she 
saw Sir Arthur standing close to her, a 
stranger by his side. 

‘Leah,’ said the General, “our neighbor 
Sir Basii Carlton has been kind enough to 
waive cereinony and call upon us first. Sir 
Basil, my adopted daughter and dear niece, 
Miss Hatton.’ 

She saw a dark head bent before her. 

She knew ber doom was come; she had 
known it when she saw him walking be- 
tween the great magnolia-trees. 

She had always said to herself that she 
should know at once, and now she knew. 

For soine minutes she did not dare to 
raise her eves, knowing that she was about 
to look upon the face that was hold all the 
light of earth and sky for her. 

She did look up slowly at last, with the 
saine rapt,reverent gaze with which heathen 
worshippers look at the sun. 

A great hush, a great calin caine over 
1er. 


She saw a noble face full of tire and im- 


pene, she saw dark eyes and straight | 
r 


ows, a firm mouth, dark clusters of hair, 
and a dark mousiache. 

Yet beauty was not the chief charm of the 
atranger’s face ; courage and dauntiless truth 
shone there. 

Most people,when they first met Sir Basil 
Carlton, were struck by his handsome fea- 
tures and manly bearing; but they were at- 
tracted even invre when the eves took a 
tender ‘ight and the mouth a sinile sweet as 
any woman's. 

With the first glance of his eyes, her 
heart went down before him. 

He had come at last, this king amongst 
men, for whom sbe had waited so long. 

How strange that he should find her 
here, in the home that was to be hers,in the 
midst of the flowers she loved! 

How strange that be should be introduced 
to her on this lovely inorning, when sun, 
birds, and flowers seemed to vie with each 
other, and the river sang the sweetest inel- 
ody she had ever heard ¢ 

She felt inclined to look up at him and 
ask, ‘‘Have you looked for ine long? Do 
you know me?" but prudence restrained 


Even the Duchess, who loved her, had | 


laughed at her ideas. 

“I like England better than Italy," said 
Sir Basil suddenly, aftor a few remarks. 
“Here, even in August, how cvol and green 
everything is! You cannot think what a 
picture you made, Miss Hatton, standin 
against this background of foliage an 
flowers.”’ 


“You have been in Italy for many 


years?" she said guietly. 
He drew just a little nearer to her. 


A great trailing spray of passion-flowers | 


lay between them; he raised it, and she 
thought to herself how strange a coinci- 
dence it was she should see him with her 
favorite blossoms in his hand. 

“] was a boy of eleven when I went 


| away,”’ he said,‘‘and now I am twenty-five. 


j 
| 


I have never seen home since then, and I 
regret it.’’ 

“Why ?” she asked. 

“Because there is no training like that of 
an English boy. I was just getting fond of 


the coolness | cricket, and beginning to think about hunt- 


' , skater, and 


ood son 
pare = know,” put in Sir arehar, “that 
the ring-fences of our estates uneet touch 
in what they call Thom 
Mg 
e Krent w 
ao takes its name, extend almost to 


Glen. 1 knew every corner both of house 
and nds when I was a boy.” 

“] hope you will come as often now as 
you did then,” said Sir Arthur; and the 


oung Baronet bowed, 

r You are very kind,” he said; “I shall be 
only too glad to avail unyself ot your good- 
ness. ‘Coming home’ it a ¥ melancholy 
event for ine, as you perhaps know.’ 

“Yes; we have heard the eause of your 
mother’s departure from England—and a 
very painful one it was, Sir Basil,” said the 
General. 

Leah looked up at him; all her soul shone 
in her eyes. 

“Let A help you to forget the shadow 
which has fallen over your house and your 
life,’ she said ; and his face brightened. 

“I shall be only too happy, Miss Hatton. 
I dreaded my return. I remembered the 
Glen as one of the loveliest of homes, I 
have longed to be here. Yet the memory 
of that night will never leave me.” 

His whole face cha ° 

“My mother lived fifteen years after the 
accident happened ; but the shocs« ber sys- 
tern had received killed her at last.’’ 

Leah’s dark eyés, full of interest and sym- 
pathy, filled with tears; and, as he saw 
them, his heart warmed to her. How —-. 
it was since anyone had shed tears for th 
old sorrow of his! 

“It must have been a terrible shock for 
you both,” said Leah. 

‘Yes; I was only a boy,but I worshipped 
my sister. You cannot tell how deeply at- 
tached 1 wasto her. I think the love of a 
sister is one of the greatest joys of earth,’’ 

Why did the fair face near; him grow 80 


le ? 
pew hy did the graceful figure shrink and 
tremble, the hands that held the scarlet 
flowers suddeniy fall nerveless and help 
less ? 

Was it another coincidence that he should 
value so highly a sister's love? 

‘For years afterwards,’ he continued, “I 
often awoke with that terrible screain of 
agony in my ears, If ever I was inad- 
vertently left in the dark, I saw the flying 
terrified figuresurrounded by flames. But 
I am cruel to trouble you in this fashion. I 
must learn to forget.’ 

“You do not trouble us,’’ said Leah; and 
she did not know herself how much of 
sweetness had crept into her voice “I 
should think,” she added, “that it would 
be far better for you to talk about it than 
to brood over it silently.”’ 

“Perhaps it would,” he answered grate- 
fully. **You must forgive me this once. I 
caine here this morning because:I could not 
reinain in the house. It was haunted by 
my sister's presence.”’ 

“If I were in your place, Basil,’’ said the 
General, “I would have plenty of friends 
about me. Stay with us to-day,and to-imor- 
row we will drive over and see your gar- 
deus and conservatories. We have a pleas- 
nos Een and I think you will enjoy your- 
self.’ 

He looked at Leah. 

‘“‘] shall be delighted,’”’ she said simply, a 
faint flush vo her face, ~ 

“So shall I,” replied Sir Basil. 

And that was how the first day of Leah 
Hatton's earthly Paradise began. 

H still talking under the verandah on the 

western terrace, 

It seemed to Leah but a few minutes, and 
yet what a change had been wrought in the 
| thine? 
| Quite saddenly,and almost unconsciously 
| to her, the whole world had changed for 
| her—her lite had grown complete. 

Buta litthe while before her heart had 
| been desolate. 

Despite the brilliancy with which she had 
| been surrounded, there was a sense of chill 
and loneliness, of unreaiized wishes, of 
vazue hopes, ofungratified desires—a sense 
of the emptiness of all things. 

it had vanished as snow betore the sun, 
and a sweet harmonious sense of the fulness 
of life had taken possession of her. 

_She could have stood forever by the pas- 
sion-flowers, looking at Sir Basil and listen- 
ing to hin; but the General remembered 
the duties of hospitality.. 

“You will stay for the day,” he said. 
“One of the grooms can ride vver to Glen 
for anything you may want.” 

He did not know that his niece,whom the 
noblest and wisest in the land had failed to 

win, was waiting with the keenest anxiety 

to hear whether their guest would accept 
<_——— invitation. 

‘‘Leah,’’ said Sir Arthur, “perh 
| Basil would like some refreshes ker nis 
oe walk. You walked from Glen, 1 be- 
} eve qt 

“Yes; I came through the w ” 
plied the young Sasonst. “oy con yon 
“= woods and the river.” 
| “Af you will take my advice, Sir Basil,” 

said the General, “you will have = 
claret-cup. For a warin mornin like this 
there is nothing like it. I will join you in 
a lew ininutes—I have to see ny steward. 
Lesh, you will take Sir Basil intothe house, 
W hen be has had some refreshinent,he wil! 
41Ké to join the party on the lawn.” 

With a smile for his niece and a bow for 
his guest, Sir Arthur hastened away leav- 
ing them alone oe Ag 

t seeined to 2eah as thou : 
throbbed ; her heart beat fast, hy oe 
trembled; all the rest of the world had 





CHAPTER XVII. 
ALF an hour passed, and they were 











Sos Oem her, and she stood alone with 

m. 

“This is a beautiful old place,” he saia 

“] like the river, What fanciful lights and 

yyy ee 
m qa 

from an emia frame of mi Sa'tomumeat 


place life. 

“Jt is indeed lovely,” she said. “Do you 
Mike boating? I aim very fond of it. I haye 
a pretty little boat of my own, and I spend 
many hoursupon the water. But I must 
not forget my uncle’s instructions, You 
must. come and have some refreshment.” 


She the trailing s of 
crimson flowers which she held all b~ 4 
a4 aid noth in the least d 

e ogres u 
usual, yet every little incident was vividly 
stamped on her mind. 


With the strange new feeling about 
she walked by his side down the long = 
race. 


She took him into the drawing-room, 

“Bring some light refresh ment,also some 
fruit,’’ she said to a servant; and with her 
own hands sbe offered him *ome delicious 


ra 

. She remembered every word he utte 

every glance, every movement of his; 

when he had taken what he wanted she 

looked at him with anxious happy eyes. 
= we go on to the lawn now?” she 

asked. 

“I am quite at your service, Miss Hatton. 
Have you a large party at Brentwood?” 

She looked at him again, with the dreamy 
vacant gaze of one who has for every- 
thing, then remembered suddenly, and 
blushed as he had seen no other woman 
blush before. — 

The first thought that occurred to him 
was that perhaps she had a lover amon 
the visitors, and was shy of mentioning 
name—else why that vivid beautiful 
blush ? 

It was gone now, and she was smiling as 
she L ewe : — 

“Not a very large party,” she replied— 

“the Duke and Duchesyg of Resodene, old 
friends of Sir Arthur’s; Lady Mande 
Trevar, who is distantly related to the Duch- 
ess; Colonel Farquharson, whoin iny uncle 
loves dearly because his face is bronzed,and 
he calls luncheon ‘tiffin.’ ” 
Me Indian friends, I suppose ?"’ said Sir 
“Yes, they were inseparable for some 
years. There are also Captain Langley and 
a very pretty niece of the old Colonel’s, 
That completes the list.’’ 

v9 sounds like a very good list too,” he 
said. 

She remembered how he held the door 
open as she passed,and when the long train 
of pale amber was caught he ste down 
to free it. 

She remembered how they passed through 
the grand old entrance-hall, and out by the 
side-door on to the lawn. 

The Duchess was seated in the shade of 
the great cedar-tree, with Lady Mauie by 
her side, and pretty May Luson, who was 
evidently y for inischief. 

Not far from them the Colonel—a fine 
handsou.e elderly man, with a long droop- 
ing moustache—was enjoying a cigar and a 


newspaper. 

Captain Langley had been treading aloud 
to the ladies, but had been disinissed be- 
cause,as the Duohesssolemnly assured him, * 
he hod no taste for anything but humor. 

There was some little stir wien Leah, 
with her handsome cavalier, appeared. 

The Duchess looked up witha smile. 

Leah led him to ber first, and her Grace 
gave hima very kindly greeting—all women 
were attracted to Sir ii the moment they 
saw him. 

They passed on to Lady Mande Trevar—a 
tall handsome woman, somewhat passe, but 
evidently bent upon making the best of 
hersclf. 

She received him with a mixture of what 
she intended to be girlish diffidence and 
womanly frankness; both failing, the effect 
was lamentale. 

Captain Langley was very pleased, 
and pretty May, looking more like a fair 
— than anything else, laughed with 

e it. 

“You live at Glen, Sir Basil?’’ she said. 
“I have seen a picture of Glen. There are 
innumerable tountains and terraces.” 

“I hope you will honor ine by coming to 
see its attractions,’ he responded. “The 
General has mised ine that pleasure.” 

He was quite at home with them in a few 
minutes, 

The Colonel—who, while he abused I ndia, 
knew no plensare out of it—t to dis 
cuss with him tha probabilities of a frontier 
war. 

Captain Langley aired his grievance— 
which was that soine one most decideal y his 
interior had been promoted over bis head 
and revealed that Ee was in a state of chroni¢ 
indignation about it. 

In @ very short space of time Lady Maude 
Trevar decided that Sir Basil was worth 
~ trouble to win. 

e was at home with them al!, and quite 


happy: 4 
he Duchess called him to her side, al 
began a long conversation with bim. 
he was delighted with hii, and con 

ered him quite an acquisition. 

A rich and handsome young Baronet with 
a tine estate, he would want a wife ; and u- 
ready she had begun to think of those of ber 


| acquaintance who were eligible for the 


| 


post. 

She regretted that Lady Maude Trevar 
was old and pasee ; her thoughts never went 
to Leah. 

Leah had called to mind not once, but * 
hundred times, that he was to be with them 
the whole day. 

She sat watchin 


him with céntented 
happy eyes, with a 


fight on her bes 















—_——— 





aoe, as he went from one to another, think- 
there was no other like him. 
arin Sue afternoon the Duchess called 


Leah e. 
‘Leah,’ she said, “we inusfdo something 
to entertain your young neighbor. I do 
not like to see his handsome face shadowed 
by melancholy. W hat can we do?”’ 
“We will do anything that you suggest,” 
replied Leah. 
mething in ber voice made the Duchess 


ook u 
. Lede cbild,”’ she said, “‘what have you 
been doing tw yourself ?”’ 

“Nothing,” replied Leab. 

“Nothing? Nonsense !'' said the Duchess 
energetically. ‘I could almost believe that 
you been rougeing!’’ 

“I have done nothing of the kind,” re- 
plied Leah, balf indignant, balf amused. 
“Why do you say such a to me?” 

“My dear child, 1 peresive a change in 
you. A new soul shines outof your eyes; 
your face is transfigured! It has struck me 
at tines that you had a restless expression, 
as though the world did not quite answer to 
your wishes, It has gone now. You look 
as though your heart awakened.” 

She wondered still more when she saw a 
criinson blush cover the beautiful face. 

“What is it, Leah? You have always 
trusted me. You may gay what you will, 
but I am quite certain that there » some- 
thing which would account for the o 
in you. Why, what happy eyes you have! 
I never saw the golden oun in them so 
plainly as [ do this morning.” 

With all her keen ity and world! 
knowledge, it was wonderful that she di 
not connect the coming of the stranger with 
the change in Leah. 

“Never mind,’’ said the Duchess. ‘You 
will not tell me, Leah; but I shall find it 
out. I know that an offer of marriage 
rather annoys you than not, or I should 
think you had received one this morning, 
and it had pleased you.”’ 

“I would tell you if it were so, Duchess,”’ 
said Leah. “I look happy use—well, 
because Tam happy. Have you ever seen 
a sky so blue, the earth so fair? Did the 
birds ever sing as they sing this morning? 
Were the flowers ever so sweet? Soine- 
thing—I de not know what it is—something 
has occurred which seems to have brought 
me unutterable bappiness.”’ 

“It is worse even than I thought,’’ re- 
marked the Duchess, ‘Come and take this 
chair. Let us talk prose, not poetry, and 
decide upon what we can do to amuse your 
young neighbor. Ilike him,Leah. I shall 
not rest until the melancholy bas left his 
face, and I see the brightness that belongs 
to youth shining there.”’ 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
HE day passed, as the days always do, 
| whether yay f — be shortened by 
happiness or lengthened by sorrow,but 
Leah Hatton kept no count of the hours. 

All that was taking place was a dreain to 
her ; the only effort she could make was to 
prevent other people from guessing her 
secret. 

He had come—the tairy prince who was 
to wake her trom her long sleep ; but the 
world need not know it—imust not know it. 

It would think her mad—this wary,keen, 
wise old world that laughs at the sweet fol- 
lies of youth. 

She had surrendered her mind toa host 
of beautiful but unreal fancies; they had 
made the brightest part of her life. 

To any other than herself they would 
have seemed absurd ; yet she had firm faith 
inthem, ~ 

She believed in this ideal lover of hers, 
who was looking for herin the world just 
as she was waiting for him. 

She had nu herselfin the belief that 
she would r ize him the moment she 
suw him, and it seemed to her that she had 
done #0. 

Hundreds of bandsoime faces bad passed 
before her eyes, but nune had touched her 
heart until now. 

W hen she saw Sir Basil’s, she recognized 
it; a strange magnetic influence seemed to 
come over her; in the depths of her beart 
she said to herself, ‘I have met my fate.” 

Aut now she must hide her secret, lest 
the laughing wicked world would be 
amused by it. - 

She never thought of Sir Basil's part in 
the matter, whether he slared ber feelings 
and fancies; she was too much engrossed 
with her own. 

The day went on, and she spent almost 
every moment of it with him—e lovely day, 
that grew brighter and fairer with every 
hour that passed. 

That evening she stood in her dressing- 
room, the pretty Parisian waid looking ut 
her in something like wonder. 

Miss Hatton had most exquisite taste, and 
liked always to be well dressed; but on tiis 
evening it seemed as if it were impossible 
to please her. 

ress after dress was discarded; she could 
not choose her jewels. 

“Take those diarnends away, * she said; 
and the superb suite of rubies and pearle 
were not pleasing t» her. 


tal and silyer and richly-cut. Bobemian 
lass, were some clusters of scarlet passion- 
Owers. 


She would wear them, and not tbe 
jewels. 

The Parisienne siched 

They wouid look very beautiful, but the: 
would give her an iinmense deal of trouble 
in peat Bas. 

Lesh had « fancy tliat she would Ifke to 


be dressed after the fashion of her picture ; 
but the black velvet looked too warm aad 
heavy for this bright summer night. 

At last she chose a dress of white shining 





| 


| iny bands, it scalded me. 
On the toilet-table, intermixed with crvs- | 


silk, soft and fine, and with it she wore }_ 


‘Rothiny but ore Mey 
yy erow! ber dark beautiful head 
mek Sarees. elie semen ber wake 
as ter aren val 
“They loo more beautiful than jew- 
ela,”’ the maid; “b 
madame? ut will they ifve, 
‘ w i 1” 
onan ve as long as I need them," 
It seemed to her that the flowers she wore 
to please him could never dia 
» “I think, madame,” said the maid, as she 
— ised hse tall by 4 mirror, “if you 
ou Ww é@ased.”’ 
ponent en ? pep 


She flushed crimson as she saw the re- 
flection of her own most radiant beauty. 

She was to be beantiful ; she rejoiced 
in -_ Se ee 

waves of rippling hair with 
their crown of acarlet acctere 18 exquisite 
face with ita fair bloom, the white graceful 
throat and white shoulders, the perfect 
arins and bands, the figure so replete with 
sweet, stately, subtle grace, gave her intin- 
ite delight. ; 

She was child enough to kiss her warm 
white aris, and tw suwile at the pictures in 
her mirror. 

“I wonder,” she said to herscif, “it he 
will find ime fair ?’: 

There were stil] some minutes before the 
second bell would ring; she would not yo 
down until the flush had de fromm her 
cheeks and the sweet hapyy expression of 
her eyes told leas,ot the Duchess would 
soon discover her secret. 

She looked from her open window to the 
Heya m river, and snatches of song rose to 
er 

She could have fancied that even the 
river knew what had bappened to-day: 
the waters so laughed and flushed in the set- 
ting sun. 

‘Oh, happy day, day to be remembered, 
for it senna out from her life as a bright 
star ih a dark sky! 

“The sixth of August,’’ she said herself; 
“I shall never forget the date. I have been 
in the world twenty-two years, but I have 
never lived until to-day.’ 

Then the bell rang, and she went down 
into the drawing-rooin. 

More than 0) gma drew a deep breath 
of silent admiration. 

The General thought he had never seen 
his niece look so well ; and the Duchess said 
to herself : 

“Something has come to the child; it is 
useless for her to deny it.”’ 

Sir Basil too leoked at her in wonder. 

He had been attracted by her appearance 
as she stood on the terrace; but now the 
sense of her great loveliness caine over hii 
and struck him almost dumb. 

He took her down to dinner, wonderin 
that he had not been impressed before, an 
he talked more to her than he had pre- 
viously, 

The dinner party was a pleasant one. 

Leah was a charming hostess; and a more 
shee hospitable,entertaining host than 
General Hatton it would have been almost 
im ible to find. 

hen the ladies returned to the drawing- 
rooin, the Duchess took up a book, wit 
some little hope of pla ape the fact that 
she was going to sleep; Lady Mande had 
several sécrets to talk over with pretty May 
Luson ; so that Leah was alone. 

She tried to steady her thoughts, but she 
could not—they were all chaos. 

She tried to still the throbbing of her 
heart; it was impossible. 

The girl’s every nerve was strained. 

The ANong French windows were ‘wide 
open. 

She stood near one of them to see if the 
fresh evening air would drive away the 
thick crowding thoughts and fancies from 
her brain, and presently a voice near her 
said : 

“How plainly you can see the river from 
here, Miss Hatton!’’ 

She raised her dark dreamy eyes to Sir 
Basil's. 

“I often wonder,” she returned, ‘‘what I 
should doif 1 had to live where there was 
no river. J] should miss it soimuch. I look 
at it always the first thing in the mnorpin 
and the last at night. It is a friend an 
companion to me.’ 

“I aun of your opinion; no landscape is 
perfect to me without water. I have a 
childish love of water, from tne great wild 
tossing ocean down to the tiniest lakelet. 
The sound of its falling or dripping or rush- 
ing, 98 the river rushes there, is the most 
charming music in nature toine, While | 
was in Italy I had a terrible fever, and tor 
many days I was quite delirious--I inay say 
mad; and during the whole time what dc 
you think my fancy was?” 

The face raised w his was full of interest 

“I thought I was lying by a beautiful 
waterfall, under the shadow of great trees 
with spreading boughs. I gould hear the 
dripping of the water and the soft splash as 
it tell into the rocky basin below; but, 
when I stretched out ny bands to touch it, 
it was boiling— when I bent my head over 
the rocky basin and tried to drink it with 
Was not that a 
inost uncotnfortable deliriuin ?” 

“Yes, I should imagine so; but I hardly 


understand what deliriuin is like.’’ 

“Have vou ever indulged in a strong 
fancy,” he asked, ‘so strong that you hardly 
knew the fancy from reality?” 

Before she had time to answer hitn,a flood 

rimsor verspread her face and he 
wondered to hit + if whvthis proud y JUD 
beauty blushed 30 deeply for notaing. 





ee 





do the work, and au outdoor man be- 
sides."’ 
Lewis's red iips curled. 
“Why don't you add Mr. Guingee’s | 
| eleven children, the oldest seven years ol- | 
der than I ain? 
“Mamma, I think vou are absolutely 
cruei to even recoulmend sguch a irriage 


Ii deliriuu is belief for the ume,” he 


Then he made way for the Duchess, w 
roused by the entrance of a gentleman, 
come towards the open in search of 
tresh air. 

“We shall have a beautiful moon to- 
night,”’ she said, looking up at the rosy sky, 
over which the gray shades of night were 
beginning t steal. “I like a full bright 
toon. Leah, you look like a—a in with 

© not, Sir 


oar 

“Miss Hatton 16 a m,” he ied. 

The words wore’ esruealhy ‘aa al- 
thongh he meant nothing by them. 

They made the heart of the girl by his 
side thrill with happiness. 

“People have such different tastes,”’ con- 
tinued the Duchess. ‘I do not like passion- 
flowers; they always seem to me tnysteri- 
ous and melancholy. I like the smiling 
beauty of a hundred-leaved rose."’ 

“It isstrange,’’ said Sir Basil; “bat I like 
passion-flowers better than any other flower 
that blooms.” 

Leah turned her tell-tale blushing face 


1@ Dachess langhed. 

“I beg yon pardon,’ she said: “I cannot 
quite believe my own ears, Would you 
inind repeating what you have just said 7" 

“I like ion-flowers better than an 
other flower that Lilooms,” he repeated. “y 
learned to love them in Italy, where the 
grow in wiid, beantifnl profusiou—they loo 
ut their beat when they cling round the old 
stone crosses and ruined shrines oné sees 
continually. I think an oid gray cross cov- 
ered with crimsen passion-flowers is one of 
the prettiest pictures in the world.” 

“Ahi” sald the Duchess slcwly—her 
mind was ay to a certain truth. “Do 
you remember, Leah, what we said this 
—— about passion-flowers?'’ she asked 
teasingly. 

But Leah would not look at the Duchess, 
and would not answer her. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
_———=> © << ------ 


A Farmer’s Daughter. 





BY L. H. WRIGHT. 





EWIS sat inthe cosy cushioned rock- 
ing-chair at the window, looking just a 

J little out of sorts; while at the other 
window ina low sewing-chair, Mrs. Ver- 
non sat darning stockings, and using the 


opportunity of saying to her daughter what 
had been on her mind to say for some 
time. 


She was a ree pretty girl, Lewis 

Vernon, with lovely brown eyes and hair, 
and ivory-pure complexion, that scarcely 
had a tinge of color inthe smooth cheeks, 
with luscious scarlet ag and a haughty 
— and a high-bred alr about her gen- 
erally. 

Sho wasan only child too, and had nar- 
rouly escaped being named Jane Eliza 

t ° 

By the merest chance an old-time friend 
and neighbor of Mrs. Vernon's, who had 
marri rich, was home ona _ visit—Mrs. 
Lewis—and she begged that her name be 

iven the little creature; and ao pretty 

J6wis grew up 

They had sent her to boarding-school. 

Mrs. Vernon had declared her child 
should never slave and dru‘igé ar she had 
done. 

The Vernons had plenty of money, snd 
Lewis had « first-class college education, 
ana was taught music, and had her voice 
cultivated ; and Fariner Vernon bought her 
a piano, and refurnished the big old parlor; 
and ultogether weer eeite promised ve 
fair for the young ¢irl’s life until—there is 
always an until, andin thie case it was, as 
it osually is, 9 mun, and a man whom 
7, Lewin deapised as desperste as she 
coud Jespise anything. 

And it wasn't inuch wonder. 

For John Gum was not only rarely ill- 
looking, but ofd 2nongh nearly to be the 
girl's grandfather; and not only that, but 
he was a widower, and not only a widower 
but what one might call a double-distille 
widower, having buried nis second wife, 
and was now courting dainty Lewis Vernon, 
not yet twenty years old, in the hope of 
appointing her to the vacancy in his affee- 

on. 

So it wasn't any wonder Lewis looked 
quite out of sorts as she rocked toand fro 
in the rocking-chatr, her eyes far out on the 
sere November landscape, her hands ner- 
vously turning the leaves ot the book she 
had been reading, a volume of Jean Inge- 
low’s poeins, on the fly-leaf of which was 
written, in a bold, handsome band— 

“Lewis, From W. F.” 

“Y es,’ Mrs. Vernon said, as she drewa 
long blue-grey thread through an appallin 
aperture inabig blue-grey sock; “y 
think you ouglit to tee: bighly compli- 
mented tw think Mr. Gumgee bas asked 

our father for you. 

“Phere’s mot many women bat would 
jump at the chance, Lewis; a ninety-acre 

rui, ull clear, and a ten-rvotned house, all 
furnished 


from garret to cellar, not to 
mention the stock, and the two 


women to 


| to me.” 


Even ha‘ he known her fancies,he would 


not perhaps have underétuod thein. 

“Yous,” she replied slowly; “I kipw what 
avery stron 
inw a beliet.” 


“T am sorry you can’t see it in the right 


light, éhild. 
“What if he is cousiderably older than 


and vivid fancy is, It grows | you? 


“Suppose he bas got eleven children ; 


t won't trouble and he's i 
pleats a Ne 


ge ane to support thew, abd you 


“But he's so horribly ugly, and disagree- 
able, and ng! y BOY, 

“Mamma, I believe I should fint ff he 
were to kiss me. ’ 

A mltinous flash sparkled from her 
brown eyes, and an uncontrollable shiver 
of unspeakable Cogust quivered over her ; 
but Mrs. Vernon, busy with the lessenin 
hole, did not see the pitiful little look 


gesture. 

“I don’tthink you ought to talk like 
a Lewis," she said sternly. 

“Girls your age ain’t no business to think 
of such things. 

“If you have a good home offered to you, 
and a good, steady, decent man wants to 
inarry you, you ought to feel honored and 


bl ° 
“Your father and me has set our bearts 
on it, and I don’t take to be the girl 


that will disappoint us fora mere whim of 
your own.” - 


not want to narry old John Gum 

All the girl's sensitive, damty nature 
shrunk In diszust at the idea. 

Even the very remembrance of his long, 
thin face, with the tutts of sandy y 
beard on the chin—his two rows of five 
teeth, tnat grinned so ghastly, and were so 
loose they ee upand down Ooccasion- 
ally—bis sleek, scant bair—his dull fishy 


eyes, that hat a way of tairly gloating 
over Lewin’s fresh Sarees beauty, made 
her very soul sicken with creeping hor- 


ror. 

“I would die by my own hand before I 
would inarry sucha man,"’ she had told 
herself tite and time again. 

“I could not, 

“I would rather be doomed to torture all 
the rest of my life.’’ 

And then caine the startling contrast be- 
tween Mr. Gauingee and Fred Langtry the 
handsome young lawyer, with whom 
Lewis had becoine acquainted while at 
school—tall and stalwart, every inch the 
ay eae of culture, of refinement, with 

is bonny blue eyes, that had looked such 
unspeakable things in Lewis's shy, brown 
ones—his splendid mouth, with its heavy, 
drooping,ainber mustache—his blonde . 
that curled just enough to sult Lewis's 
critical taste-—-altogether ainan born to be 
some fie woinan’s lord and king,as be was 
Lewis Vernon's, 

Fred Langtry and John Mee 

A little hysterical laugh, as Lewis men- 
— compared them, wade Mrs. Vernon 
look up. 

“You'd better change your dress,"’ she 
sald, glancing froin, Lewis's face to the eight 
day clock in the corner. 

“It's nearly time for him tocome tor 

ou.” 
, Lewis looked surprised. 

“Come for me. 

“Who is onining for me? 

“Mr. Gutngee.” 

“What for?’’ 

oie I tel! ~~. ser.'@ 

“Your in r. Gu ou 
would ride i na to look at the fatnteduse 
“Lan ceriémeed brill of somethi 

wis ex at o ng 
that was nearest recellion to anything that 
ever occurred to her. 

‘‘Mainina, tell me I needn’t go! 

“If you knew how horrible it is to me to 
be alone ‘vith him! 

‘“*Mamumia, be good, be kind, and tell me 
I nay stay at home!’’ 

“Ishan'tdoany such thing,” Mrs. Ver- 
non said, nore sharply than she had ever 
spoken to Lewis iu her life. 

“Your pa and me has been kind and in- 
dulgent to you all your life, aod there's 
been nothing you’ve wanted you ain’t had 
rig ht out. 

“And now, when we have set our hearts 
on your being obedientand obliging, I ex- 
pect you to do it. i 

“Go puton your navy-blue flannel suit, 
and wear your coral jewellery.” 

Lewis closed ‘Jean Ingelow’ slowly and 
deliberately, and went out of the room. 

She never had disobeyed her mother in 
ner life; and, even though this ride with 
Mr. Guingee was unutterably distasteful to 
her, yet decided w go, as dutilully as 
though it were of her own chovusing. 

But what was she w do abvut the pet 
scheme on hand? 

She would have to disobey—she would 
have to, even though it wasso terrible to 
her to think of dving it. 

As ner imnotoer bad said, there had been 
nothing denied ber all ber life. 

Bat Lewis’s heart sunk with wild dismay 
as she went upstairs to don the pretty flan- 
nel drews and coral jewellery, fr Joho 
Gumgee’s fishy eyes to adiire. 

But when, very greatly Mra. Vernon's 
satisfaction, Lewis came smiling down- 
stairs, upon the announcement of jer eider- 
ly suitor’s waiting upon her,it did net have 
the appearance of Mr. taunygee'’s giving ber 
| up, judging by the evident delixge. wid aff 
| nirution he experienced at sight uf ver, tair 
| as a lily, proud as a duchess, yet gracious 
| apd enchanting. 
| The drive over tothe farm was not so 

borrible, for one of the litle Gumyees was 
along, very greatly to Lewis's fervent 
| thankfulness. 
| tut arrived at the house, Lewis assumed 





anair of superiority that was somewhat 
amusing at first. 
| «“[ ean’t say that I at all like the place,”’ 
Lewis said, flippantly 


‘\Ytsedark and trees 
around altogether 
‘Those horse-chestnuts must come down 
if I come bere, Mr. Gumgee.”’ 
| He smiled at her airy authoritative- 
| ness, 
| “Come down? 


lamp; too many 


A mere whim of her own—that, she did 
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“Them trees have stood there for a hun- 
ny 
an added reason why they must 


come down. 

<A entry is long enough for anything 

=H dind I want « lawn 7 Save Be ee 
. Gumgee— there, where 


“Goose berries—gooseberries ! 

“As if I would tolerate such vulgar fruit 
in front of my house. 

“No; I must have asunken lawn there, 
and a Swiss summer-house—one of those 
lovely ones ] have home ina stereoscopic 
view—built just yonder, and here I want 
you to put up an arbor purposely for 
wisteria. 


He looked at her, as if not knowing 
whether she were in fun or earnest. 
“I guess we'd better go inside,’ said 


he. 

And ow wont inside, and Lewis stopped 
point-blank as he opened the door. 

“Why, isn’t there but one door? 

“I —_ ae all this altered before I 
come, Mr. Gumgee. 

“You must have a double door and a 
—- vestibule before the hall is en- 
te 


“What a wretched stuffy little hall it is 

anyhow." 

he looked contemptuously about while 
Mr. Gu _ his hands thrust in his trou- 
ser-pock stared at her. 

Robod ever said so before, Lewis. 

“Jane, Elisa, and Mary Ann never found 
fault with it.” 

“Oh, butthey were country people, and 
didn’t know any better. 

“You can easily knock the partition out, 
and make it wide and airy ; and then make 
the house wider on the sides, and run two 
story piazzas all round, and throw out three 
or four bay windows. 

“] couldn’tstand such a wretched ugly 
place as this is. 

“Shall we @ through the other rooms, 
Mr. Gumgee 

“IT ain quite anxious to see my drawing- 
room, for I shall entertain a great deal of 
company,and want plenty of room for 
dancing, you know.” 

But Mr. Guingee's steps were not taken 
with much alacrity toward the drawing- 
room door. 

“I daresay it won't suit you,’’ he said du- 
biously, as oe unlocked it and showed the 
ayuare sombre room, with the unused, un- 
hoinelike furniture. 

“I should aay not,’’ Lewis said, with a 
— that Mr. Guingee did not at all appre- 
c 


“I see there is a room back of it. 

‘*You can throw them into one with an 
arch in the centre. 

“Youcan put in marble mantels and 
ae, and cut the windows down, and 

uild an oriel here, and make it quite re- 
spectable. 

“A handsome paper, and lace curtains 
over amber aatin, and an ainber-velvet car- 
pet will——”’ 

“Say,’’ he said impressively, ‘‘you seem 
to have an idea I'm made of money, Lewia, 
and aim fool siiough to go tearing things up 
by the roots to make ’em fine enongh for 
you ; but you're mistaken.” 

Lewis opened her eyes in innocent amaze- 
ment. 

“Why, am I not to have m mies, and a 
phaeton, and a French maid pe eis 

“T must have them, and a villa at New- 
port——”’ 

“Bee og a minute,” he interrupted im- 

vely. 

“There appears to bea mistake, som’ers 
or other. 

“T daresay it's my fault, but like as not 
it’s better for me to back out of —”’ 

This time it was Lewis who interrupted a 
little haughtily— 

“One minute, if you please, Mr. Gum- 


gee. 

“Whatever you have to say on the sub- 
ject Just mentioned you will say to papa 
and mamma. 

“Of them you tried to buy me; to them 
you go with your changed views."’ 

And Lewis actually succeeded in con vino- 
ing him he was a happy man in escaping be- 
fore it was too late, and when the arrived 
home she ushered him into Mr. Vernon's 

ce, and told her father Mr. Gumgee 
wished tosee him on important business. 

And Mr. Gumgee told Mr. Vernon that 
after serious he had decided that 
Miss Lewis was not quite—was too young 
for him, or he was too old for ber; any- 


a while = i... men settled it in Se 
n room, standing at the gate,in 
araiened: rejoicing at the success of her 
little echeine, was denly enraptured at 
sight of the dearest one in the world, and 


caine up and her in 
Eivarme esd tasedner, soe 
“I couldn't i without seeing i any 
y- : 


longer, my darling,’’ he said eager 
- . * . 


And before Mr. Gumgee had founda 
wife she would take him, there was a 
gay wedding at the Vernons, and the old 
—— wereas proud as Lewis was of dear 


ne - —ee 


A Mopgrx “Rir.”—A Banning Norton, 


marshal of the Northern district of Texas, | 
| you,”’ he said, with a fran 


hasof late been a conspicuous figure at 
Washington. When Henry Clay was a can- 
didate for the Presidency he took an oath 
that he never would shave or have his hair 
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CHAPTER XIV.—[continven.] 

UT was there no one and nothing else 
remarkable ip this part ?” asked 
Philip, seeing his aunt's k flush 

angrily, and Lily's lips twitching nervuus- 
ly, a well-known symptom of annoyance or 
tation with her. 

“Well, 1 really have no very distinct idea 
of anything very different from other par- 
ties,’’ replied Kate. 

“There were em | som ont a. 
and card. an , an 
but I pid rin were Pauline Ae eo 
would not like my lover to be too much in 
contact with that :nost fascinating looking 

“Come, come, Kate, you are talking non- 
sense now,” said Philip. 

“It is absurd to put such a girl as you de- 
ascribe in competition with a perfect beauty 
like Miss Forbes, and an heiress too 
boot 


“If it is, you ought never to have one,and 
no one worth having would waste athought 
upon you.” 

“Don’t misrepresent 7 words, if it please 
you, lady,’’ retorted Phil > 

uf said anxiety and trouble, which express 
very different meanings from what you 
choose to give my sentence.”’ 

“It seems to me that you are ina very un- 

racious mood this morning,’’ observed 
Kate, rising; ‘‘and as 1 promised mamma I 
would be at home to an early luncheon,and 
go a long drive with her afterwards, I shall 
take my departure before I catch the infeo- 
tion. 

“Philip, will you escort me home? 

“I know papa wants to see you about this 
new elevation, and acquisition, and dignity 
of yours. 

“Can ~~ spare him to me, Lily, just for 
an hour? 1] only want a loan, you krow,not 
a ft.’’ 

he irl laughed provokingly, as 
Lily's oo or rushed to her cheeks. ed 

“Mr. Joddrell is not mine to dispose of,” 
she said, proudly. 

‘“‘Itcan make no difference to me, whether 
he chooses to go or stay.”’ 

“Humph! well—opinions differ on that 
point,’’ said Kate. 

“Do you endorse Lily's account of herself 
Lad y Joddrell ?”’ 

“Philip is his own master,”’ said the 
hady, haughtily. 

As the young man did not relish being a 
party in the storm he saw brewing, he ac- 
cepted Kate's challenge, and they set off, 
after a somnewhat cool farewell from Lady 
Joddrell and her daughter. 

“Philip,” said Kate, after a brief pause, 
“are you in love with Lillian?” 

“Whatan extraordinary question!’’ he 
said, —— a . 

“You certainly lose none of the privileges 
of your sex and relationship, Kate.”’ 

“IT am very mar ara fe are both very 
rie this morning,’ ’ said Kate, half pet- 
t y- 

“I can't see anything #0 very extraordin- 
ary insuch a remark, when I have just 
found you in such loverlike fashion.” 

“Thank you, I don’t know which has 
most reason to be flattered,’ said Philip, 
with a flushed face, and a poor attempt ata 
sinile. 

“Now, Philip, don’t be cross,’’ said 
Kate. 

‘You know that I am your real true friend 
and cousin, and cherish a very foolish, sis- 
terly interest in you, besides a natural dis- 
like to seeing people make fools of to 

heinsel ves. 

“There, don’t look so grieved. You know 
perfectly well it is not the least use with 
Ine ” 


Philip laughed. 

It was, he well knew, a waste of words 
and time to wage war with Kate. 

“T am duly flattered,”’ he said,“‘both with 
eg regard and your opinion of mne, Kate; 

ut, inplain English, will you have the 
kindness to tell ne why you think the idea 
of my being in love with beautiful Lily Jod- 
drell an act of folly?’’ 

“First, tell me whether you are reall 
so,” said Kate; “though your very touchi- 
ness on the subject betrays you.”’ 

“Well, take it for granted,”’ said Philip, 
“for the sake of ———. 

“I take nothing for granted—it is illogi- 
cal,'’ said Kate. 

“And for that reason feminine,” said 
Philip. ‘However, I do think you may be 
trusted, Kate, for, with all your girlishness 
and saucy impertinence, you have a greater 
portion of sense, and, I believe, true-heart- 
ed unselfishness, than any woman of my 
acquaintance. 

“TI really don’t think you would, from 
jealousy, pick holes in even a rival's charac- 
ter.”’ 


“Thank you, cousin,’ said Kate, with a 
shade of deeper feeling in look and tone 
than her gay,light nature would have seemn- 
ed capable of; “Iam not vain enough to 
think myself deserving of such praise; but 
still, I do feel a real sister's interest in u, 
and perhaps a sister's quick instinct where 
you are concerned. 

“And now, Philip, will you answer m 
question—are you in love with Lillian ?”’ 

“And now, Kate, I am puzzled to answer 


air. 

“] certainly think her the loveliest and 
most fascinating little creature I ever saw; 
and as my aunt evidently wishes we should 





each 
Vay of eouses we have been Wirown togeth, 
er a great deal ; and<u” 


“You do love her, then ?” said Kate, ina 

~ fad 80,” be replied, in a voice that 
would have been ludicrous in its pemenes, 
hel pless tone,had the hearer’s 
leas with the words it 

“Sa 1’ she repeated, im tly. “I 
dislike such evasions, Phil. 


self.’’ : 

“Philip, you are blind, absolutely blind,”’ 
said Kate impatiently. 

“Lily is beautifal, I grant, in her way; 
but it is not a pom Ai would grow on 
after you were husband, or even 

accepted lover. 

“And as to her ainiability, it is only the 
amiability of an untried nature, that scarce- 
ly knows a wish contradicted. 

“I wonder whether she would bear a dis- 


appointment in any real d or would 
brave a single danger or discomfort for any 
one she loved? 


“That is what I call a true honest-hearted 

pr, worthy of a man’s love, and not mere- 
ya Fre A winning semblance of amiability 

and affection.” 

Philip was silent. 

He thought of Barbara, and the return her 
devoted attachment had received; but then 
there were so many excuses in Lily’s pecu- 
tetMy dear little philosopher,” he said,half 

‘‘My dear little philosopher,’’ he 
laughing, “‘you - either jealous of Lillian 
or the sharpest observer for a girl of reven- 
teen I ever knew in all my experience.” 

“T am right, Cousin Philip, sneer as you 
like,’’ said Kate, in tly. 

“Kate, excuse me; I can appreciate your 
motives, but you are too severe, too bitter 
in your Judgment,” said — 

“T am not, Philip,” she replied. 

“You are blinded by Lillian’s beauty,and 
a fons much wonder,though it is unworthy 
of you. 

“Believe me, Leer, is both weak and sel- 
fish by nature, but it has been cultivated to 
the utinost by Lady Joddrell, who is tooin- 
dolent and seifish herself, to care about any 
faults that do not injure her own comfort, or 
spoil Lily’s face and ca 

“I am sure you will desp her in less 
than six months,and lament your own folly 
if you marry her.”’ 

‘Be assured, Kate, that I have too much 
faith in that sweet face and gentle voice,and 
amiable temper, to believe your condemna- 
tion or your prophecies,” said Philip. 

“However, I will take your advice to wait 
and watch beforeI commit myself.” 

“And I tell you, Philip, as a last warning 
that if you do wait, and trust yourself to 
watch her, as you fancy you mean to do,the 
case is hopeless, unless some good genius 
interferes.’” 

As Kate concluded, with a look and tone 
of intense mortification which would have 
been Sa to most men,as arisin 
from a very different and more inte 
motive than was the true reason for her 
eager vehemence, they arrived at Mrs. 
Holder’s. 

Philip went in with his young cousin,and 
shared the early lunch of whi Kate had 
spoken, and then handed the ladies into the 
carriage for their drive, with and increased 
interest and respect, which was fully ap- 
preciated by the young girl, though she 
was unusually silent and thoughtful during 
the remainder of his visit. 

When Philip had turned from the door, 
and walked leisurely away from the house, 
Kate’s words came back on him witha de- 

of vividness and importance that they 
not assuined at the time. 

‘Poor little Kate !’’ he thought, “she is a 
dear, warm-hearted creature; and I love her 
dearly, though she is not gifted with the 
outward attractions which win love from 
most men. 

‘She is shrewd, too, and strangely 
thoughtful for her age; but still she is but 
& woinan ; and women seldom judge each 
other fairly. 

“Lily is so lovely, that it would be ex- 
pecting too much of Kate not to feel jealous 
of su pny 
“And Kate ia really very fond of me,dear 
girl, little as I may deserve it. 

“I wonder whether we should ever have 
been in love with each other if she had 
been er, and if we were not so com- 
plete oo brother and sister. 

“Pshaw! what nonsense, even to think of 
such a thing!” 

Philip hastened his steps, and went to his 
club, where he thought he might perhaps 
meet Sidney Ashley, and hear something 
of the eee ot _— a tw evening 
from a more ex enced and dispassionate 
observer. ™ 24 

* * * « * 


Lady Joddrell and Lillian remained si- 
re ee minutes after their guests had 
® . 
ly was rte | pulling a beautiful 
camellia to pieces, while Lady Joddrell sat 
insilentand rather gloomy deliberation, 
with her 4 fixed on the graceful trim- 
mings, of her dress, asif their costly ele- 
t gance had something to do with the subject 





yet embarrassed | 


of her thoughts. 
. “At last her grievances found words.— 
‘Lily, my dear,” she said, ‘this is insuffer- 


| able.’’ 


“What is insufferable 
heat?” said Lily. jmamme? The 


roa I open mn the widow ” 
mean,” aid Lady Jodarel. oF 


|} member, Lillian, you arenot my da 
| and I am not bound to fulfil my pro 





E 
| 4 
i 


“Tt 
sister of yours, who always seems 
putting in our way, and wpolline 
every plan I had arranged for you. 
There is our acquaintance with the For. 
beses completely out of the q and 
your future prospects may be serloant 
eek eae to 
the tiresome girl boonehse 
I am sure they will publish 
am sure they it 
know it; for I can see are me 
you when beside Pauline, and I don’t won. 
der,” she added. loo with some com. 
emg Bet child's beautiful 
now more brilliant than usual, from 
Gone ene rushed to the fair 


g 


— w a 
“T sometimes think that, after 
much better than I am. a a & 

“You heard what Kate Holder said of 

“Kate is a foolish, giddy girl, run awa 
+ An novelty,” re od tke lady, pet. 

“You may as well say that a 
singer ison an equality with a kay because 
she happens to have a good voice. 

“However, that is not the question just 
now—we must avert the octioned annoy. 
ance in some way; and I have been think, 
ing over the best way of doing it. 

“I think the best thing would be for 
to be married, Lily, then go ab an 
soon as possible.”’ 

“Married, mamn.a!”’ said Lily, blushing 
scarlet. ‘But to whom?” 

“Don’t be affected, Lillian; I dislike that 
sort Of thing very much when it isunneces. 
sary,” said y Joddrell. “Ot course it is 
all very well to nd unconsciousness 
with Philip, but 1 can’t be troubled to ex. 
plain what you already know: I consider 
you and Philip are virtually en; op 

“Mamma, indeed it is no such »eaid 
Lillian. “He has never made me the 
slightest offer, and I am not at all certain 
that he ever thinks of doing so.” 

“Foolish child!” said the lady. “Men do 
not make formal offers to girls now-a-days, 
and go down on their knees, and ask them 
very humbly if they will give them any 
hope, and all that sort of nonsense. No,the 
thing 1s done with much less formality and 
trouble. If a man sees a girl that likes 
him, or has no objection to him, and he is 
sure that her friends like it, why then he 
makes all the arrange:nents with them. Of 
course Philip must see that it is all quite 
straightforward, and therefore is not in a 
hurry to bring matters to a conclusion, as 

u are both so young. But I shall see to 
t now,and at once.”’ 

“But I don’t choose that sort of thing, 
mamma,” said the spirited 1, with an 
angry flush. ‘I think I have aright to be 
asked, and courted, and considered in the 
affair; and whatever I may think or do 
Philip has no right to take for ted that 
I would marry him if he asked me. I 
won't be made such a puppet, indeed I 
won’t.”’ 

fag J Lily, don’t be so tiresome,” 
said y Joddrell. “I really cannot stand 
any folly from you, after that dose of Kate 
Holder’s. Don’t you understand that, as 
Philip is nephew and heir to my husband, 
and you are my adopted child, he must see 
that ghey 7 7. mem 5 eae & 
course, t t is hardly necessary 
all the timidity and folly ofa whining lover. 
He is evidently completely smitten with 
Ne and you may thank age good genius 
bat the man you ought to marry “rg ns 
to be the one who loves you. It would have 
made little difference in my plans in any 
case, but now of course all is as plain as pos- 
sible, and the next thing is to get you mar- 
ried without delay.” 

‘Mamma, I cannot, I will not have you 
Page to him!” ae —— 8 + ng 
ng up in a paroxysm of anger. “ n 
suffer such degradation. I am not afraid of 
finding a suitable natch; therefore, if 
or does not choose to secure me at once, 
I will let him see 1 am not to be had at 
eo respects I don’t blame you i. 

“In some ion’ e ’ 
suid Lady Joddrell, whose attention had 
been more engrossed with Lillian’s beauti- 
fal tigure and graceful attitude than the 
mortified vanity and pride that sparkled in 
her flushed face. “You are certainly very 
pretty, and will have every advantage uD- 
der my introduction, and as my daughter; 
still, Lily, the truth will have to be told, 
that you are not iny daughter, should | 
one come to pro for you; therefore 
think Philip is so much the best and — 
settlement for you, and he will have exce!- 
lent prospects, and is really very handsome 


more about him, 
n to hate him,” ¢=- 
claimed Lillian. “I never could a” 
hear any one so much praised ; besides, WY 
shvuld there be any hurry? I am not 8 
very old, surely, to make you so anxious 
about me.”’ 

“Of course you are not, child; you a 
scarcely seventeen, as far as we know t : 
exact date,”’ said Lady Joddrell, ‘but pw 
are one of those beauties that g° ™ 
twenty, and I don’t advise you to be Re 


presuming under the circuinstances. — 
ugbter, 


ynise 0 


‘‘Pray don’t say an 
mamma, or I shal 


you if you disobey me.”’ . 

“Mamma, you ee very cross this ong 
ing,” sobbed Lillian, the tears rushing 
her eyes at this unaccustomed rebuke 7% 44 
it’s really too bad especially after | 60 
nes 8 © ball, and r Kate’s being 
provoking, ang——”’ 

The rest of Lillian’s grievance, whaler, 
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CHAPTER XV. 


N a eae — 
Mrs. Cowen was reclining languid 
her luxurious dressing-room, and a 
tick observer would have detected a very 
fferent character in her face since we jast 
brought her on the scene. 

The paleness of her cheeks, the languor 
of her eyes, the unconscious depression of 
her attitude,spoke no ordinary change from 
the —, and animation that had so long 
preserved the appearance of youth in the 
still auddlo-ened widow. 

Helena Cowan’s had been a constitution 
and a character of beauty that would seem 
almost to defy the attacks of time; but it had 
given wa. yet more potent influence—to 
sorrow and to sickness. 

A serious loss of fortune had brought not 
only mortification and disappointment, but 
prolonged anxiety and harass on the hith- 
erto prosperous and untried widow; and 
when the excitement had given place to the 
now st and dead w t of certain sor- 
row, Mrs. Cowan had fairly succumbed to a 
combined influence of mental depression 
and bodily weakness. 

The cup of chocolate and tempting rusk 
were standing untouched before her, and 
she was leaning back on her cushion with a 
look or utter depression, when a Spies 
the corridor—ea firm, manly, well-known 
step—seemed to rouse her from her melan- 
choly musings. 

She knew perfectly well whom that - 
cliar yet elastio announced; and her 
“Come in’ was given with an unhesitating 
and cordial look of pleasure. 

It was Sidney Ashley who cain® into the 
invalid’s room, with a kindly look on his 
pre features that gave them a peculiar 


He took the thin hand of the invalid, and 
sat down near her. 

“You aresbetter, Helena,’’he said, cheer- 
fully. “Your complexion is getting as clear 
and healthy as ever, if not quite so bloom- 
ng, a8 7 only want strength to be your 
8e 


“T fancied so,’’said the invalid languidly. 
“till I took a cold, I bolieve, or else tried 
my stre: too much in my drive yester- 
day with Violet. She talks too mnch for 
me, unless she was better worth hearing.’’ 

“Poor Violet!” said Mr. Ashley, half 
smiling. ‘It is well for that young girl of 


anything much better than she is. Violet 
showed some sense in choosing that pretty 


doll for her She would have been 
utterly at fault a girl of more sense or 
intellect.’’ 


“I don’t know,” said Mrs. Cowan half 
fretfully. ‘Fools are the worst to manage; 
and a fool the’beautiful Lily most certainly 
is, or has been nade so by Violet’s petting 
and manangement. But take care, Sidney, 

a blunder as 
your sister. That romantic scheme of yours 
was a franticone—eh? Are you not begin- 
nin discover it ?’’ 

ney Ashiey probably trusted his aunt’s 

and judgment more than any 

friend he had; but there were recesses in 

his heart which could only have been laid 

se and that one was the woman he 
ov : 

“That remains to be proved, Helena,” he 
waid, coolly. “Don’t you know the old 
couplet : ' 


“wor when it prospers, ee aa 
It is the same with most of our experiments 
in life—on sanity depends the success of our 
schemes.’’ 


“Then fear?’ said Mrs. Cowan. 
pe | fearjnothing,” he replied, carelesaly. 
re 


sult of what he strives for? All I can pre- 
tend to, is a tolerably correct idea of my 
own. tastes and inclinations, and a reso- 
1 will when my mind is nade 
up; but,though I can see that al] has hitherto 
turned out as I expected—that Claudia is as 
beautiful, and even more graceful and ac 
complished than I had anticipated, I may 
perhaps begin to doubt whether a mar 
with her would add to my happiness. It 
hard to the dead.” 

“Poor Sidney !’’ said Mrs. Cowan, gently. 
“Will that wound never close? I thought 
it had been healed years since.’’ 

“It may have been skinned over,numbed, 
.”’ he replied; *“‘but mine is no na- 
ture to forget or feel s second time such sa 





4 death, I might have felt gy 


may, however, be second though less 


service ?’’ in- 
al amile, 
A journey to Italy,” ied; least 
to ts d pong 
; and ere retu 
your solicitor hopes your affairs will Reve 
pn tales to which I wish to bring 


“And how can m a ” 
saan y wandering help you? 
“By taking Ciaudia with you,”he led. 


self—while accustom her to feel 
that she is, in alf probability,to become 
Wit. When that codeal is’ passed, I ahall 


leave the result to her own choice.” 
“My dear Sidney,” said Mrs. Cowan, “I 
grieve to refuse but ask — 


whether I am * = toy he ane 
a high-spirited, lov experienced 
and untrained as : ? You would only 


bring certain ruin on your plans by such a 


‘But suppose I gave her a companion,” 
said Sidney ; “one who would relieve you 
of the irksomeness of her constant compan- 


fonship, and at the same time give a safe 
and elevating im to the girl’s ideas 
and feelings—what then ?”’ 


© 

“Double the charge, Sidney!” she re- 
plied. “Are you demented ?’’ 

“By no means,” he replied, smiling. “I 
am as sane as I can well be with such a 
wild scheme in my head. “If you saw the 
pl in question, you would confess it—at 
east, if you saw her now.” 

“Then I do know her?” said Mrs. Cowan. 

“Yes, and even told me that she would be 
a safer for me than my lovely Clau- 
dia,” he replied. ‘“‘Do you not remember 
that strange child, Lilliau’s sister ?’’ 

“IT do,” replied Mrs. Cowan; “a weird, 
singular, yet clever-locking child, full of 
strong character for or evil. I have 
often wondered what me of her.”’ 

“She is now as remarkable a girl as she 
was a child,” said Sidney; “and under 
proper training she prom to become a 
Ve pon epee, ib, beet disregard 

“Do you repent, then n ed 
my penetration ?’’ said Mrs. Cowan. 

“Certainly not,’”’ he replied. “She is a 
creature si larly in 1 yp eed with my- 
self and I believe would comprehend me 
better than almost any woman living; and 
more than that, one with a heart so devoted 
to those she loves, and with as intense and 
unselfish a devotion as ber intellect is quick 
and masterly. Still, I should as soon think 
= marrying Diana or Minerva as Barbara 


“Ohb,the pride of man’s nature,that cannot 
tolerate a superior, or even an equal!’ said 
Mrs. Cowan, with one of her o!d mer 


la “Or is it,’’ she added, “the old tale 
of ony: of beauty over good- 
ness?’ 


“No, by no means,”’ replied Sidney. ‘I 
think Barbara singularly attractive, though 
not beautiful. 

“Her eyes areeven more engaging than 
in her childhood, because more expressive, 
and the whole character of her face and per- 
son is intellectual and graceful. Besides, 
there isa variety that captivates even more 
than regular beauty.”’ 

“But my health, Sidney,” said Mrs. 
Cowan, still hesitating ; ‘‘I really could not 
undertake such a eiees. thy you pro 
and the constant gaiety that two gir would 
expect and require. Indeed, I could not 
promise it without consideration.” 

‘-But I have considered it well, Helena,”’ 
said Sidney. ‘Surely you wil! not doubt 
my r d for you, or sus that I would 
be selfish enough to expose you to any risk 
for my own sake. I have consulted your 
a and he assures methat it would 

a decided benefit to your health and 
spirits; and Iam myself certain that the 
variety and excitement of the two girls 
would cheer and divert you more effective- 
ly than any stimulant that could be de- 
vised.’”” “Will you accompany us, Sid- 
ney ?’’ she asked. 

“No,” he replied; “but I will join you as 
soon as you are settled, and Claudia has had 
time to understand her own feelings, and 
the different life to which she is about to be 
introduced. I intend to giveher and my- 
self a fair chance, by appearing in the scene. 
I am too old, Helena, for false sentiment or 
romance, and 1 sometimes doubt whether I 
am not too old for love.” 

“Sidney,” said Mrs. Cowan; after a pause, 
“give me a little time. 

“T must consider the plan, and consult 
my ph as to the way in which it must 
be un ; then, if it is possible,I will 
make up my mind to the effort.”’ 

‘lt is not irrevocable,’’said Sidney,raising 
her hand to his lips. 

“If the timethat must elapse does not 
contirm our idea about the plan, it can be 
abandoned. 

“Now I will leave you to meditate upon 
it, and report the progress of the remainder 

the arrangements. 

“Claudia, of course, will meet any direc- 
tions of mine; and, if Tain not much de 
ceived, Barbara will be thankful to escape 


from her pretty tyrant. 
a | could read a tolerable transcript of the 


whole proceedings there, the other night.” 
Sidney now took leave of Mrs. Cowan 
with another kindly caution, and proceeded 
to the more modern purlieus of the Ken- 
sington Palace Gardens 
& w e * 6 « * ® 


“What does all this mean, Pauline? 


Where is Mias Graham? ’’ 
The question was asked by Ernest Forbes, 


The breakfast had aswell as the 
even before, without the least allusion 
to the nt Barbara. 


So fthe had avoided the ect 
the op beset ep = 


So the baronet had remained perfectly 
unconscious of the events of the previous 


day. 

rel me, Lina,” he in asofter 
tone, “why has the poor girl left your 
house?’ 

“From her own will and fancy, I be- 
lieve,” replied pe me to drown 
embarrassment, and perhaps contrition, in 


anger. 

“She was angry, and insisted on = 

yap yon a wished to keep r, 
some degree, in her sphere. 

pany 1 Sir Ernest, fixing his keen 
on on cousin, “you are too young, too 

ppy, to be unkind or anteeling. 

“Tt must have been thoughtlessness on 
vour that drove the poor girl from her 
only home.” 

“Ernest,” said Pauline, flushing, “why 
do you put the blame on me? I am not 
mistress in this house; and mamma sure) 
knows, even better than F ray do, what 
right in such matters as ” 

“It is foolish to attempt such evasions, 
Lina,” he said firmly. 

“You cannot suppose I am blind,and that 
I can ignore your power in this house. 

“It may have been a misfortune to you— 
but it is no less a fact—that in most cases 
your will is law to any auntand uncle. By 
your interference 7 might have prevent- 
ed, if indeed it did not uccomplish, Barbara 
Graham's expulsion from your house.’’ 

Pauline’s patience gave way, and she ex- 
claimed, angrily, “You had better find her 
—< Sir Ernest, and propose to her at once. 
Indeed, I believe your making so much of 
that girl turned her head, and did a great 
deal of mischief. 

“Till you{came,mamma did not complain 
of her.”’ 

“The more reason I should take her part, 
it I have been the innocent cause of her mis- 
fortune,” he replied,coolly. ‘As to the non- 
sense you talk, line, I take no notice ot 
that; but when a poor ionel girl’s welfare, 
her very safety, is at stake, | inust insist on 
being answered, and I again sak, where is 
the poor girl gone?’’ 

Pauline was rather subdued by the tone 
of this speech, and yy t did not 
sound so lover-like as she chosen to 
fancy, she repiied more gently to his ques- 
tion. 


“1 cannot answer you, Ernest, because 
I do not know,” she said. ‘I ty ? ae I 
that Ieam telling you the truth. I 
was not even awake when imaimima set- 
tled it with her yomereeg morning, and it 
so happened that I did not see her all day. 
In the evening she went away, without 
taking leave ofany of us.’’ 

“I am glad to excul you, Lina, as far 
as your account of the matter ” gaid 
Sir Ernest, although he look but half 
satisfied. “Still, you must have given my 
aunt sume idea that you would not object to 
the dismissal, I might say expulsion,of your 
companion, or she wou!d hardly have sent 
her off sosummarily.”’ 

“You are very unkind, Ernest,” said 
Pauline, bursting into tears, ‘ I am 
sure mamma will say so. If you ask her,as 
you had better do, instead of saying these 
cruel things to me, she will tell you that it 
was not my fault at all, or hers either, and 
that we had always been so kind to Barba 
that she ought not to have _ resen 
mamma’s advice so angrily. But1 see you 
take her part against me. I should not 
have expec it of you, Ernest.” 

The utitul, tearful eyes looked so 
sweetly and appealingly at him, that the 
young baronet would have been more than 
man to resist the inute reproach. 

“Well, well, dear Lina,” said he, “we 
will not discuss it any more till I have 

ken to my aunt. ut it is the best proof 
that I can give of my affection for you, that 
I am #0 jealous of my cousin’s womanly 
virtues.’ 

Pauline’s unturned face almost asked for 
the light kiss the young man bestowed on 
it. 6 color ed to his face as he did so. 
Was it a consciousness that he ought not to 
have thus committed himself, or a more 
loverlike feeling that thus crimsoned his 
brow? Perhaps he could hardly have de- 
cided it himself, for he was still young 
enough to feel the full power of beauty. 

The next minute he abruptlypPeft the room 
and the tair young —— remained 
in the very spot where the light caress had 
been given, gave a triumphant, happy smile 
as she glanced in the mirror opposite. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 





A New Nortion.—Engaged sister (on- 
to a thing with cheques—that is ~, & 


checks—that is to say, with both)—‘ 
how nice! The Provident Lovers’ Mutual 


Scientific and Useful. 


ve tape = ge Stat 60 oe each 
fitted up w xteen cat- 
carried 100 





ys, 
shrinkage head being only 21% pounds 
av or chews one-fourth "a the usual 
oe stalls were provided with 
pI oo ne 7 serious jarring, and whe walle 
feed-troughs. The saving in shrinkage 
under this huinane systein compensates, it 
is said, tor the higher cost of carriage. 
Tas Eartn’s Internat Heat.—Scien- 
tific men in J are now discussing the 
possibility of u the internal heat of 
the earth. Ata recent meeting of the Seis- 


mo Society read a paper in which he 
my myer my! 


supply of energy in the interior of the earth 
been generally overlooked, a) h 
portions of it crop out in countries like Ja- 
phe ~ and ae in the form 
o Dn 80 fataras, volcanoes, etc. 
He stated that there is an unlimited supply 
of water in hot springs within a radius of 
100 miles around To: and that the heat of 
these springs could be converted into an 
Soate current and transmitted to the 
wn. 
Pans a ae improved di- 
ne, unique 
: the recent in 


arran nt is such any change of 
wheels pp with, and an increased 
accuracy of division secured. is ac- 
complished say the handle which 
gives motion to the movable always to 
start from the same point, and finish, after 
the required nuinber of turns and fraction 
of a turn, nst an ustable stop on a 
graduate disk. After this it is tarned inthe 
reverse direction back to the starting ) my: 
— is vig single som & Say disk a 
spring trigger in the es pan with. 
e eiticisncy and perfection of the action 
characterizing the mechanism are described 
as leaving nothing to be desired. 
SELF-wInDING CLocK.—In September 
last a new perpetual clock was put up at the 
railroad station, Brussels, in such a position 
as to be fully exposed to the influence of 
wind and weather; and, althocgh it has 
not since been touched, it has continued to 
keep good time ever since. The weight is 
kept constantly wound up by a fan 
inachimney. As soon as it approaches the 
extreme height of its course it actuates a 
brake, which stops the fun ; and the greater 
the tendency of the tan to revolve, so much 
the more strongl z, does the brake act to pre- 
vent it. A simple pawl arrangemeat pre- 
vents a down draught from exerting any 
effect. There is no necessity for a fire, as 
the natural draught of a chimmey or pipe is 
sufficient; and if the clock is placed out of 
doors, all that is required is to it 
above 8 pipe, sixteen or twenty feet high. 
The ol is jong made to work for 
pepo tee + _oame r being wound up,so0 
as to vide for any temporary stoppage, 
but by the addition of a wheel or two it 
— made to go for eight days after ces- 
nof winding. 
To 


Farm and arden. 


Hens AND CURRANTS.—A _ successtul 
chicken-raiser says that he always feeds his 
hens among his currants, and the leaves are 
consequently always free from worms, and 
other bushes not thus treated near by were 
entirely stripped of their foliage. 

MULCH FoR TREES.—A live mulch for 
fruit trees is had by sowing rye very thick. 
thn the fall. It serves asa ial protec- 

n to the roots by reason of the covering 
it affords, and as it starts early in the spring 
is off in time to allow proper cultivation. 

Tus Army Worm.—A Nashville farm. 
er’s remedy for thearmy worm is to draw 
taut a rope thirty or forty feet long, and 
drag itover the wheat. The wormsare dis- 
lodged, and the matured ones are unable to 
climb back, while the younger ones that re- 
turn are shaken off the next morning. 

THE YIELD ory MILK.—Gerinan observa- 
tions show that the annual yield of milk 
rises gradually from the birth of the first 
calf till the fifth, reaches ite inaximutm after 
the sixth, sinks gradually until the tenth 
calf, when it is about the same as at the first 
calving, and, after the thirteenth or four- 
teenth calf, is only one-fourth or one-fifth 
of the maximum yield. 


Vings From TunsRs.—To grow a pretty 
vine trom the sweet potato, put a tuber in 

resand, or sandy loam, in a hangin 

ket, and water occasionally. It wi 

throw out tendrils and beautiful leaves,and 
climb freely over the arms of the basket, 
and upward toward the wp of the window. 
Not one visitor in a hundred but will sup- 
pose it to be some rare foreign plant. 

GALLED SHOULDER.—The genius of the 
Yankee has cone w the rescue of the horse 
sufiering with a galled shoulder from the 
heat and 1ll-shape of hard colliars, by in- 
venting a collar from catkins, or 
woich grow in swans. The cost it but trif- 
ling, and it is said not only to prevent gall- 
ing but will cure it, by adaptiu itself to 
any neck and shoulders, and is Sight, cool 
and a 

THE LUM.—A correspondent of the 
Fruit Recorder says that cotton soaked in 
turpentine and hung among the branches 














Assurance Association perm guarding 
against all accidents—and see! f he dies 
or gets broken all to pieces, or anything, 
you get—Oh, how jolly!” Engaged young 

c 


man—“And ifthe giri’s looks fall off, an 
all that, does it say anything— horus— 
“The idea! Is it likely? 
———————O 
Never gambhs. 


of plum trees just as the blossoms are fall- 


| ing and frequently renewed until the plums 
| are half grown will effectually protect the 
fruit from the drepredations of the curculio. 
If gem camphor or any of the essential oils 
SUC a8 peppermint, pennyrvoyal, sassafras, 
etc., are dissolved in the rpentin t pro- 
| duces an odor so strong that it becoines in- 


tolerable to all insects. 
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THE HUMAN FOSSIL. 

A fossil isa petrifaction—something that 
has once lived, but has become converted 
into stone. It is popularly used to indicate 
a class of human beings, who are to be 
found almost everywhere. 

The fossil represents a bygone period of 
existence. He is spoken of asan sntecilu- 
vian. He ts known by his extreme inflexi- 
bility of opinion, his unwillingness to en- 
tertain any new ideas, his horror of all mo- 
dern fashions, and his utter incapacity to 
comprehend the drift of hisown age. Ifa 
thing is proved tobe wrong, he thinks that 
it is better to let it stand, because of the dan- 
ger that attends al) change. 

The fossil sometimes makes himself pro- 
minent in political affairs. He is known 
there as ‘‘a consistent party man,"* always 
sticking to the traditions, right or wrong. 
He is unwilling to entertain any new issues, 
or make provision for the changes inciden- 
tal to ous socia! life. 

He may be a member of the legal pro- 
feesion, and if so, then look out for hard 
words and abundant tautologies snd ipter- 
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minable writs and cases “continued over,” 
and no end ot ‘‘distinctions without a dif- 
ference."’ The forms of law, in his view, 
are more important@han the law itself. A 
judge in a big wig is more likely to render 
a sound decision than the judge who is con- 
tent with his natural hair. He would scorn 
to draw up a legal instrument in such a way 
as to make it intelligible to anybody outside 
of the profession. He rejoices in what is 
called “the glorious uncertainty of the 
law.”’ 

The fossil may be a practitioner in medi- 
cine. He believes in heroic doses and co- 
pious bleedings, and keeping out the air 
aod sunlight from the sick man’s room, and 
refusing the patient everything that he 
craves, whether it be cold water, stimulants 
or nourishment. If the sufferer happens to 
get well, itis because nature is powerful 
enough to overcome the bluaders of science. 
The fossilized doctor regards all new modes 
of practice as a species of quackery, and 
never reads anything respecting meticine 
that has been published during his genera- 
tion. 

The race of physicians who may be thus 
characterized is,happily for the community, 
becoming small; and, as a rule, our modern 
doctors are content simply to aid nature in 
her curative work, instead of resisting her 
efforts. 

The human fossil, wherever he may be- 
long, has a mortal dread of lively people, 
and cannot comprehend the trifling moods 
of earnest minds. He identifies stupidity 
with moral goodness, and regards books as 
useful in proportion as they are dry. All 
amusement he looks upon as a waste of 
time. He is sometimes very much puzzled 
at the Providence which has made the flow- 
ers 80 sweet and bright, and the birds so 
joyous, and even the insects so gay and 
gorgeous. 

There may be some few defects in his 
own moral character, but they do not run 
in the direction of exuberance and exces- 
sive flow of feeling. His vices are not ex- 
pensive. He looks ata penny a long time 
before he parts with it. He is usually what 
is called ‘a close man.’’ He keeps very 
close to himself and all his possessions. 

And, finally, the door, both of his mind 
and heart, is for the most part closed 
and bolted; and it is never opened wide 
enough to Jet in the free sunshine. 

aa ene ed > 


SANCTUM CHAT. 





Tue authorities of the New College, Ox- 
ford, caused some jackdaws, who had con- 
fidingly built upon their chapel walls, to be 
bricked up, failing other means of dislodg- 
ing them, because the cawing of the birds 
interfered with their most Christian service. 
The congregation heard the cries of these 
unfortunate creatures daily grow less and 
less till death came to their rescue. 


On one of the street railroads in Chicago 
the carsare drawn by wire cables. The 
plan has been in operation only about six 
months. In thattime it has killed eight 
persons, and injured many others. The 
difficulty arises from the clumsiness of con- 
ductors and passengers, and the company 
claims that practice will eventuallly render 
both expert, but with how much further loss 
of life is not estimated. 


CrrcuLaTinNe libraries of an entirely new 
description are about to be started at St. Pe- 
tersburg. A society has been founded for 
the purpose of supplying the horse cars of 
that city with daily newspapers and il)us- 
trated weeklies. Passengers’ who avail 
themselves of these literary stores are to 
drop into a box a copeck for each paper they 
read. No watch is to be kept over the box, 
the payment being left to the honor of the 
readers. The society trusts that it will be 
only occasionally defrauded. 


AurnouGcg lawyers are abundant wher- 
evor there are laws to be administered and 
courts in which to plead, there is probably 
no community in the world that can show, 
in preportion to its population, as many re- 
preséntatives of this profession as the capi- 
tal of Greece. A correapondent of the Co- 
logne Gasetée estimates the Athenian bar to 
number over a thousand members, with a 


thousand. Natarally, nine-tenths of these 
advocates, or even more, have no clients, 





and they are to be found earning « subsist- 


total population in the city of only fifty | 


— 


ance mm many other callings—often, indeed, 


were graduated doctors of law. This as- 
tonishing overstocking of the legal calling 
he explains as being due tothe peculiar mer- 


Tuere were fifty-four deaths caused by 


London daring 1881, according toa Parlia-’ 
mentary return just issued. ‘Accelerated 
by privation” is a brvad term,and might be 
applied to almost all deaths from disease 
among the extremely poor; so that the re- 
turn does not indicate clearly how many 
persons actually starved to death duting 
the year. It is, however, reasonable 
to conclude that the number must have 
been decidedly smal). 

It is reported that the well-known castor- 
gil plant, now generally used in ornamental 
gardening, is fatal to insect life. A single 
specimen placed in a room infested by flies 
is said to have caused the tormenting in- 
sects to disappear with remarkable rapidity, 
their corpses being afterwards found on the 
floor. It is to be hoped that the report is 
true, but any man who has the steely-hued 
plant in his garden can experiment for him- 
self by lying inthe shade of its foliage when 
mosquitoes are disposed to bleed him. 


An English statistician says that no less 
than 7,000 swans’ skins are annually im- 
ported into London alone for the exclusive 
manufacture of the ‘‘puffs’’ used for the 
purpose of laying powder on the face. 
Every swan’s skin makes about sixty puffs, 
which would make an annual consumption 
of 420,000 puffs. Is, then, the natural 
whiteness of the English skin a myth? 
The same English statistician shows that 
tons of rice and wheat powder are consumed 
annually in England, and he regrets the 
waste of somuch rice and wheat, which 
might be better used to feed the poor. 


A Micnican farmer watched a three- 
card-monte game, as played by the camp 
followers of a circus, and soon saw, of 
course, that the card with the bent corner 
was never the picture one when a genuine 
bet was made on it. By asimple process of 
reasoning he concluded that by excluding 
the card which the dealer intended the vic- 
tim should select, and choosing one of the 
two others instead, an even chance of win- 
ning could be obtained. He wagered $100 
on this theory, and won. But he had to 
whip the gambler and the stool pigeon in 
order to get away with the money, as they 
fought hard against losing. 


Tue Church of England has of late been 
kindly disposed towards that rather irregu- 
lar religious body, the Salvation Army, and 
the Bishop of Bedford lately conducted ‘a 
meeting in which members of the did 
the singing. He spoke of the indifferent 
masses which the Church failed to save, 
and which the Army was somehow 4Awak- 
ening. ‘‘We will have,’’ said he, “‘no jeal- 
ousies. Go, in God's name, and drag them 
out of the fire, if you can.” The Bishop of 
Oxford spoke more cautiously in a sermon 
devoted to thesubject;but he said the Church 
dare not forbid these zealous men, or op- 
pose them, lest it should be found to be 
fighting against God. 


Tue North China Herald gives an ac: 
count of a new political association «which 
has been formed in Japan, its objects bein 
as follows: 1. To uphold the dignity niet 
prosperity of the imperial house and tbe 
weifare of the Japanese people. 3: To ex- 
tend the power of the empire by the devel- 
opement of the national resources. -3. To 
encourage local government, and check the 
| inclination towards centralization. 4. To 
| regulate the right to vote at elections in pro- 
| portion to the progress of the people. '5. To 
| restrain participation in foreign intercourse 
| and devote as much attention as possible to 
domestic affairs. 
deemable paper currency. 





An English astronomer has recently stated 
| that, while the day is gradually *fetigthen-: 
ing through lunar ‘action ‘on tides, the 
earth reactson the moon, and drives it 


in very humble ones. The cdrfespondent | | 
says that he found waiters in the hotels who | 


6. To abolish the irre- | 
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curial qualities of the modern Greeks; who | hours long instead of twenty four. At that 
are ardent politicians and great admirers of | distant period the'earth rotated every thre. 
oratory and rhetoric, whether in the politi- | hours, and the moon revolved with it in the 
cal arena or in the courts. - } same time. So mear to the earth was the 

modn in thoee ages, says.this Writer, the 


if there had been oceans then 48 there’ are 


starvation, or accelerated by privation, in | 20w, ‘the tides must have been two hundred 


and ' sixteen times ‘a8 great as now, and, 
tising to an immense height, would have 
awept overall England _. 


| Tue dreaded robber chief, Goresko, whose 
ertmes are as manifold as they are atrocious, 
was recently brought into court for sentence 
at the Russian town of Ishmail. The court. 
room was crowded, principally by women, 
for whom the robber’ s exploits, and stijj 
more, bis physical beauty, seemed to pos. 
péss great attractions. Assoon as the isen- 
tence, which waa imprisonment for life, had 
been pronounced, the women present or- 
ganized a committee to take up a collec. 
tion for the prisoner. A considerable sum 
was at once obtained, and one woman, in 
her enthusiasm, handed Goresko a costly 
jeweled breastpin, and assured him 
that the good Czar would speedily com. 
mute the sentence. 


Tuer London Saturday Review remarks 
that the Americans in Europe may be 
roughly divided into three classes, First 
come the cultivated and ssthetic few. Then 
follow the far more considerable body who 
are refined in manners rather than in intel- 
leet, and who, settling chiefly in France, 
although sometimes in. Italy, | chameleon- 
like, take the colors of the people ‘they live 
among. Finally, we have the grand rush 
of the tribes of the Philistines, or tourist 
proper; who might, of course; be subdivided 
almost indefinitely, but who nevertheless 
have their most characteristic features in 
common. The cultivated American, when 
he does not carry estheticism ‘to excess and 
imitate the morbid eccentricities of the fem- 
inine-minded English philander, is one of 
the most agreeable and éntertaining trav- 
eling companions. 

THERE are 1,869 work-people, male and 
female, who subsist in Paris by making per- 
sonal decorations and. habiliments for pet 
dogs, or otherwise paying attention to the 
canine race. The trade done by them is 
‘estimated at a total of from five to six mil- 
lion francs, or over a ‘million dollars, so 
that it may be easily guessed how great s 
commotion is caused among this section of 
society as often as the dog-days'¢ome round, 
and the inflexible rules of the French police 
as to muzzling those animals are again put 
in force against their owners.’ ‘Phe tage for 
dressing up canine pets has Jong prevailed 
in France to a much greater extent than on 
this side of the ocean, and ‘Has” assumed ex- 

} tavagant proportions, The Figaro gives 
j come examples of the most notable fashions 
now to be observed atmoiig thé fair owners. 
Almost every variety of dog has its proper 
toilet, besides its own special toilet case con- 
taining the brushes, upmbs, sponges, tooth- 
brushes and many other appliances for en- 
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abling it to be washed and dre 


A BILL for the better ph of wo- 
men and children in England - from crimes 
ot violence, has been introduced, into the 
House of Commons. It ‘provides that any 
‘male person of the age’ of’ fifteen and up 
wards, who shall be convicted of unlawfully 
, beating or wounding any: female,’ shall, = 
‘the discretion of the eoytt, be" exposed for 

aay period pohactnedien Ra Poaam in 8 
public pillory or other: similar. contrivance, 
erected in some publi¢ piace Or resort in the 
parish, and during such exposure there sha)! 
be exhibited near or! above hie head * 





board or placard settitig pet in‘ Jegible let- 
ters, at least two inehes in Jength,, the »»me 
of the offender amd the mords, {*wife beater, 


or other words {ndicatt+éUr his Sffence 4180. 
| that any person of thr age pf fifteen yee” 
and upwards, who shall, be couvieted of U0- 
lawfully woutiding or ottet wise BI-treaU8 
any child tinder twalve ‘Yearepr age, shall 
be subject tothe punishiadind: abome spe 
fied.’ The set, wo! be: chlledethe,t Wit 
Beaters’ Act, 1862,” shalt‘ndt°spply ” 
Ireland or Scotland, 
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A CONQUEST. 
BY W. H. POLLOCK. 





td ‘ 
1 found him openly wearing her token, 
1 knew that ber troth could wever be broken ; 
1 laid muy band on the hilt of tay sword, 
He did the same, aad spoke no‘ « word ; 
] bade him confess his villairy, 
He smiled and said, *@he gave it me.*’ 
‘We searched for seconds, they soon were found, 
They measured our swords and measured the ground ; 
To save us they wouk! not have uttered a breath, 
They were ready enough to be:p us to death, 


We fought in the midst of a wintry wood, 
Till the fair, white snow was red with his blood ; 


But his was the victory, for, as he died, 
He swore by the rood that he had not lied. 


—— 


Her Surrender. 


BY C. I. K. 











T was down atthe Vernons’ it ali hap- 


ned. 
Powe were invited there oy Reaee ane 
when the invitation came Clem declared 
she would not go. 

“No,not one step; it was sure to be dull,”’ 
she said. 

“All sorts of horrid people, and nota 
man worth amusing one’s self with.” 

Auntie was in despair,and I was as angry 
as it was possible for me to be with her, for 
our prayers, like our reproaches, were of 
no avail; she received both with the calin- 
est indifference. 

Then, atthe very last moment, after I 
had spent eloquence suificient to movea 
statue, and when auntie, with martyrdom 
written on every line of her dear old face, 
and visions of hot, dusty watering-places 
floating before her, was writing regrets and 
excuses to Mrs. Vernon, there caine a letter 
to Clem froin Laura Ivington—three shects 
closely written, and in,the very last 
script she inentioned that her cousin, 
Brentley, was at the Vernons’, 

Then Clem ftninedjately announced she 
had changed her mind, tuok possession of 
auntie’s partially-written. regrets and ex- 
cuses, kissed us both into "Srexiveness of 


yril 





her extremely wicked be , and com- 
menced packing her own trunks with an | 
energy which I knew meant war. 

You think it strange? 

Well, we didn’t, ; 

Auntie and I were perfectly used to such 
caprices ; she always ruled us, our lovable, 
naughty Clem. : 

Yet 1 was certain it was not pure caprice 
that made “iy lady” change her mind that 
tune, but that bitof information about Cy- 
ril Brentley. 

You see, his reputation for being uncon- 
querable was quite equal to ber own as the 
most outrageous flirt in society. 

Clem loved a foéiman worthy of her steel, 
and she had been. “put on her mettle’”’ 
concerning him several times; and since 
we had never yiet hin, 1 was very sure she 
meant wischief. — 

We were to goon the eighth, and it was 
the sixth when Clemence made up her 
mind to go; and from that time until the 
evening of our arrival she beamed upon us 
like a perfect sunbeain; but that eveni 
she got fractiouds—wouldn’t get dressed,an 
when we presented the inducement of tea 
and the impossibilly of getting it without: 
4 toilette, she didn’t want any lea, and sent. 
us down without her,.very much disturbed 
in spirit, but wisely reserving our excuses 
Se er non-appearance Ull the last min- 
ute, 
We found a number of ou? friends in the 
drawing-room—Mrs. Dancreid and Maud, 
Mrs. Norton and’ her two daughters, Cap- 
tain Ley and his sister, Mayne Alton 
Frank Hazelton, and séverat others. 

Just as everyone was wondering in their 
hearts iftea would not be se soon, in 
marched Clem, réady for pare oy too out- 
entrancingly lovely and Bt | ° 

She always dressed like an angel—ors 
Frenchwoman, which is a ma better 
com . m 

That night she was in black, dense black, 

the tip of hef train to the ruches that 
framed ber pretty chin and the sleeves that 
d yed the dimpled wrists. 


er hair was combed up and opiled on 
top of her head like a great Iden snail- 
shell, and a few loose, bright threads made 


a curly halo atéurid her face. 

Everybody crowded around her,forsClem 
Was a great favorite, and always received an 
enthusiastic welcome, 

“Clein,” ‘whispered ‘Mand ‘Dancreid, 
“now the ‘Genefa!l’’has corne, I su we 


| she rush 


-ter!”’ 





Joe i atorinere we are Goll to see 
you, nev ess. ** 

One’ of her many nicknames was the 
‘General,’ ther’ at school, because, 
a soriiconé liad said, “she wae invincible, 
‘ud commanded an ariny of charins;” and | 
the name clung to her even after shé had | 
Teh school for 4 


Slie replied gly to Mande remark, | 
and turned to” ed Gredeicigs oF Cap- | 
tain ‘Lacy; and ft’Was'then that Mr. Brent- | 
ley titeréd, ‘antl, ‘somitg over to Mrs. Ver- 
HON, apologized Yor fis tardiness. 

As I was statiding néar, Mre. Vernon in- | 
troduced'trs! anid after “ucknowtedging it | 
Tory Riseetutly he ’commencnd sme polite 
coOMmnnon piace HHotit the ‘city and the 
Danae helf-way, throuyis, and paused 

. 







} use, but so plainly up- 
tailed for in he fitiudie of sentence that I 
looked Up’ sdrprinea ; and, following his 
glance, Otay had iurned and rais- 
od He? banut he Aig and for the first time 
“the Teindrks' co ly, and 
then M¥? Hhsdevor' on thé ther sid’; tlaim- 

aitention. 


} 


But I managed, while attending to hi 
Oe fae Nate may to our Costes : 
you telline w 
a mg golden hair? ” eo 
rs. Vernon look 
Mm. hed. ed amazed, then she 
“My dear Cyril,” she said, “1 
becouse ensnared in those golden ‘inesticn ? 
That wonaertul hair may only be the net 
& 4, siren,and you know you abhor s 
“She is no flirt,” said Cyril, so decidedly 
I turned to look at biin and catch Mra. 
Vernon's significant ainused glance, 
“I could not think so were the face less 
=o Ungapeniene. 
ee atheory of mine that no o 
trifle with all that is holiest in the affections 
without it leaving the sign ‘rifler’ upon the 
face ; and by that sign 1 Enow the coquette 
at sight. 
” you have not told me the name,” he 


“No,” laughed Mrs, Vernon; “I will in- 
troduce you ufter tea.” 


After tea I saw her, with Mr. Brentley in 
close attendance, slowly making her way to 
where Clem stood, a charming picture 
against the background of exquisite lace 
cartuins. 

She was perfectly conscious they were 
approaching her, but she had not been 
through two apnen pe *, hard flirting and 
any atmount of trying situations to appear 
conscious. ~—_ . 

“Clemence,” said Mrs. Vernon, her voice 
trembling with mischief, “Mr. Brentley 
a requested the honor of an introduc- 
Jon. 

: ‘Misa Clemence Darcy—Mr, Cyril Brent- 
ey.” 

The man actually started, but he hurried 
to acknowledge the introduction. 

Clem was waking her most graceful bow, 
and did not notice it. 

“Aha, Mr. Brentley!” I thought. “The | 
General's first shot is the explosion of your 
theory.”’ 

But before the evening was over I 
was convinced that Clem had met her 
match, 

He certainly was fine looking, and bril- 
liant when he chose to talk. 

He was not handsome, but beside him 
many a handsomer man would pale into 
insignificance, his face was so expressive of 
a and character, of quiet strength ; and 

foresaw that ny lady Clem would hard- 
ly capture that man with her accustomed 
ease. 

She too recognized it, and as I sileepily 
unlaced - boots in our room that ale ht 

in, struck an attitude, and with 
a flourish of her fan, exclaimed— 
“War to the knife, Fan, and no quar- 





Later she realized it more fully, and with 
dissatisfaction, that it he was not a general 
with an army of graceful nothings and kill- 
ing glances at his command, he was at least 
coumnander of himself. 


It was evident that he likel her, that he 
“> and sought her society. 
ey walked, talked, read and danced 
her; and everybody was of the opinion 
that Clem was as sure of that conquest as of 
all othets; but of it the General herself was 
not sure. 

“The immovability of that man is simply 
distracting,”’ she said to me one day in our 
room. 

Having been accustoin d to persons mov- 
ing at her will only, she naturally rebelled 
at this phase of characterin Mr. Brentley; 
but, try asshe would—and the force she 
brought to bear was wonderful—she could 
not surmount it. 

She had power to please, but none to dis- 

lease, or ®ven annoy hii. 

Do what she would inthat direction, he 
was unmoved, gracefully 1npenetrable. 

Clein becanie desperate, and flirted with 
Charlie Marston. 

Mr. Brentley,not even deigning to retali- 
ate by a like proceeding—which would 
have been a slight sutisfaction—spent the 
time In her very presence with apparent in- 
difference to her proceedings, and enjoy- 
Ment of the society of Mrs. Vernon and 
auntie. 

I could see it was all telling on Clem. 

A man against whom she bad used in 
vain her whole battery of charms was an | 
anomaly. 

“No woman who is not a saint likes indif- 


And Clem was by no ineans a gaint. 

How any nan witha vestize of a heart 
could resist ber was to ne a wonder. 

But though I was alinost certain that the 
quiet of Cyril Brentley’s manner was the 
result of a stern effort of will, tile resistance 
enforced, and that he was human enough to 
be terribly in love with the winsoine little 





uette,to all ap ces he was endowed 
with invulnerability. 
And Clew? 
Considering the fact that it was only a 


trial of skill, the way it affected her was — 


niysterious. | o 
Although she was outwardly tranquil, al- | wt 


though she made no sign, I saw she was 
by a 
inent, | 
She was sleep] ess. 
No fatigue seeied to affect her. 
Her pride was in arins. 
She had never beaten a retreat in ber life 


| never in all her life been conquered ; and 


night, as she stood be- 
her prett teeth tight 


she said wo ime one 
fore the glass with 
sbut— 

+Fan,. he shal) surrender 


And so it wenton untll tne thir i day in 


y September 


Ve had all of us stayed longerthan we 
bed at firs intended, and Cyril Brentley 
that morning had announced his departure 
on the next. 


‘silent, yet enjoying ourselves, I wonder 


| wnorping. 


| 


We were all going out on the cliffs fora 
farewell pienic. "s 


You have seen the cliffs. 

They rise straight and tall from the river 
—! terrible to climb; butthe magnifi- 
cent view from the top repavs you. 

Clein was indeed a siren {hat day. 

She wore palest green imuslin, and flirted 
desperately. 

ln the alternoon Cyril Brentley took her 
away Up W the top of the tallest cliff to sve 
the view. 

While they were standing looking out at 
the river she took a step nearer the edge to 
8e8 over. ° 

“Misa Clem,’ peed Cyril, ‘it is not safe for 
you to do that, this cliff overhangs a little, 
and it may not be all solid ground beneath 
your feet.”’ ; 

But that afternoon for Clem, “to hear was 
to disobey,” and she danced straight out to 
the very ve giving him a saucy look | 
over his shoulder. 

The next moment she was in his arins, | 
pale and ens, 

That extreme edge of the cliff upon which 
she had been stan ng had been loosened 
and swept with a rush like a small ava- 
lanche into the river below, 

, Only Cyril Brentley’s arm had saved 
er. 

He looked down upon the pale, perfect | 
face lying so close against his shoulder. 

The rippling golden hair, which had be- 
cone loosened, floated around her in silken 
silken masses, and one fragrant, shining | 
tress‘floated over hir shoulder, touching 
his cheek. 

He held her close, and with a quick, 
sionate gesture kissed her on the fuir,white | 
forehead. 

“My right, by the great love I bear you,” 
he murmured. 

Some time after, when Mayne Alton and | 
I found them, Clem was sitting upon the 
ground insisting that she was perfectiy able 
to walk back ty the pienie ground, while | 
Mr. Brentley was arguing in the most self- | 
contained of inanners that she had betier 
not risk fainting again ; and back we went 
for she had her own way, and electrified 
the 6, bringing down showers of 
aman ass and praise upon Mr. Brent- 

ey. 
KX untie insisted that Clem must be ill,she 
looked so pale, and she must go home at 
once. 

And as the picnic was getting to be rather 
a bore, everyone else concluded to go, wo ; 
and upon our arrival Clem was taken to her 
room, kissed and petted, and finally left to 
me. 

She lay with aserene smile on her lips, 
flushing and paling by turns; and #0 sweet 
she looked, | was moved tothe unwonted 
sentimentality of quoting poetry about my 
own sister, 

She looked, I thought, like Tennyson's 
Adeline— 

*‘dearce of earth, nor a. divine, 
or unhappy, Dor at rest ; 
et a expression fair, 
With the nego | g«onden hair, | 
The rose lips sweet biue eyes;’’ 
and [secretly wondered, too, if being so 
near death had frightened all of the wicked- 
ness out of her. 

That evening, while we were sitting in 
the twilight holding a “Quaker Ee: 

ng 











what was the natter with Clem and what 
she was thinking of, Mrs. Vernon caine in 
with at m Mr. Brentley. 

‘He is in the library, my dear,” she said, | 
“and would like to see you. He leaves us 
in the morning.”’ 

Clem rose quietly. 

“I will go down,"’ she said. 

And down she went in ber simple white 
robes, 

The following I learned afterwards by 
dint of perseveringly questioning two very 
dear relatives of mine—my brother and sis- 


ter. 

Clem walked into the library, which was 
dimly lighted (thoughtful Mrs. Vernon!), | 
with perfect certainty of the result. 

The nervous restlessness was gone, the 
uncertainty and doubt. 

It was a clear open field to ber then ; for 
the first time she was sure she held the van- 








are. 

me ril arose, and caine to meet her. 
“Forgive me,” she said, with a charming 

smile ; “I forgot you were to leave in the 


“T always delude myself till the last mo- 
ment with the belief that anything pleasant 
will go for ever. 

“But,” suddenly changing to sweet 
solemn gravity, “I did not forget that Lowe 
to you wy life, and”’—lifting her giorious 
eyes — “the possibility of pleasure or 


| an army of 





n. 
*‘Words are poor ! 
“T hope you understand that I feel I owe 


you more than I can ever hope to repay— | 


that anything I could do w lessen the 


weight of gratitude would gladly be 
done.” 
And her eyes were misty with tears. 


yril’s reply was cold, almost stern. 


the act, Miss Darcy, you are perfectly wel- 


strong nervous excite- | coine. 


“As for inyself, I shall be fully repaid in 
the thought that I have saved so much of 
beauty froin probable disfigurement, 
though it be to the destruction of inany of 


| my brethren. 


“May I offer you a chair? ''—drawing 
one directly under the light of the chande- 


iccepted the chair. 


r ssa faint pink flush her 
throat and face, bat her eyes were clear and 
untroubled, 

She opeved her fan, a wonder of exquis- 
itely-carved sandalwood and ilaca, and 


swayed it back and forth with nonchalant , 
grace. | 


“You may deny ine the pleasure of ex- 


saber “1 ut you cannot lessun niy feel- 
ng of gratitude. 


“I suppose I understa what you 
mein. 

“I wonder you allowed sosinall & con- 
sideration as myself to influence you against 
the great one—the welfare of your 
brethren. 

“[ameorry, though, Mr. Brentley,’’— 
her voices changing vffectively,—“that you 
80 utterly despise me. 

“a hoped that you were my friend— 
that it was nota matter of indifference to 
you whether I lived or died.” 

He looked at her from head to foot, so 
bewitching in her simple white dress and 

le blue ribbons, with Ler dimpled, per- 
ect arms and shoulders showing through 
the thin material—s#o glorious in ber care- 
leas beauty, with the shade of weariness 
opoe her tace; and he drew his breath 


“Was any man ever your friend, Clemence 
Darcy ? 

“Does it ever rest there? 

“Do you ever stop before > make thein 
yours, heart, mind, and soul ? 

“You have been culled a “General,” and 
you are rightly named; you do command 
rum, 

‘This,"’ touching her fan,‘‘is one weapon; 
your eyes,capable of expressing everything 
your heart cannot feel; your voloe; every 
Teature of your beautiful face; your hands, 
which win by every curve and dimple—all 
your glorious beauty forts an arinory only 
for conquest, and you area “ieneral,’ with- 
out mercy!" 

Clem was 'vaning back in her chair, pale 
but perfectly indifferent. 

She toyed with her fan; she did not even 
look np; and he went on, his voice stern 
with pain— 

“I do care whether you live or die. 

“[ saved your life to-day becuse I 
cared. 

“But,” drawing his breath hard,**I wouid 
rather see you lying Hifeless at the foot of 
those rocks than know that your future 
will bo the one I foresee—thut you will live 
on your life of selfishness and disregard, 
making nen suffer as | know they ean suffer 
with no knowledge of the divine selfmcri- 
fice of loving, though it be hopelessly of 
beingloved in return. 

“TI would rather you had died as you lay 
unconscious in my arms.” 

“T was not wholly unconscious.” 

The voice caine low and clear. 

Clem did not look up, but her expression 
was in a degree triumphant. 

“You were not? * 

“Then you have more ofatriumph than 
I had intended, 

“You have honored me by doing battle 
with me, Miss Darcy, using «ll your bat- 
tery of charins; and, though I may be 
wounded, you will do ine the justice to ac- 
knowledge it is hardly a victory, since I 
have not surrendered. 

‘“(toud-bye, Clemence, 

“Shall we not call it an even battle? ’’ 

He held out his hand, but Clem was 
standing pale and defiant, with her face 
turned from him. 

“You willinot.? 

“Then adieu, Miss Darcy!’ 

He turned to go, but one word stopped 
him, and he looked back. 

“Warit!’’ 

Down on the floor went the lovely fan, 
drenched with tears werethe eyes that had 
done such execution, and the voice, sweet, 
with a quiver of pain in it, said— 

“Wait, wait ! , Cyril, I surrender! "’ 


Her Little Game. 


BY LEAH NORRIS. 








“Eb?” said Tom, starting guiltily, 

and nearly dropping the rake on the 

bed of freshly-sown mignonette seed. 

“Just think. He is coming in the next 
steainer.”” 

“He? who? The English cousin?” ques- 
tioned Tom, stooping to press the rich 
dark earth about the root of a fragrant rose 
geranium. 

“You; ny English cousin. 

“And | want you & help ine about suine- 
thing, Tot. 

“IT know you can do it, for you are sw 
clever. 

Toin leaned on his rake aud gazed refiec- 
tively at the pretty flushed face of his young 
inistress. 

‘Was that meant for a delicate piece of 
flattery ?"’ he asked, at length. 

“Oh, no; I never flatter,” averred the 


). Tom, Tom!”’ 


girl, with wide-open innocent eyes; ‘nut 
| P 


romise ine, Tom.” 
“Well, I promise,” began Tom, cautions- 
ly; “but itisn’ta case of murder or re- 


venge, is it?’’ 
| Miss Nellie tried to coax her lips into a 


pout of anger, but she could not very well 


| do it when nature had Intended thein only 
0 whatever of service there wasin | for siniles, #0 she seated herself on a low 


| garden seat Instead, and proceeded to un- 
fia her acherne. 


| “You know, Tom,” she exclaimed gra- 


ciously, “my cousin is very aristocratic, 


| and livesin Derbyshire, in a wonderful 
old house that was built directly afler the 
| flood.’’ 
| “Now, Miss Nellie,” expostulated her 
cempanion. 
Sut the little lady drew herself up with a 
gesiure of offended dignity 
“Tf you contradict me, Tom, I won’t tell 
1 another word. 
“Where was 1? 
“Oh, yes, at the flood. 
| Well, the furnitureand all the orna 


Conqueror. 


ments date froin the time of ‘William the 
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“What will he think of us, Tom?” 
“It's a terrible situation," 


m. 

“] haven't even a high-born grandfather 
to fall back on. 

“There is ry Ae ww hope left.” 

“Well, what is that ?”’ 

“The broken china. 

“We will patch it up with cement, and 
never mind a few falsehoods.”’ 

“What?"’ asked Tom. 

“Patch it up with cement, and never 
mind the truth, as long as we keep our re- 

bility, Tom. 

“The old rubbish in the hall closet will 
answer capitally, and I shan't give my 
English cousin a chance to look down on 
me.”’ 

One year before Tom Graham had come 
to be gardener for old Squire Bruce. 

Everybody respected fom, trom the testy 
but warm-hearted old master down to the 
tousled stable-boy. 

“He was so quiet, so respectful,’’ they 
said, “and understood his business better 
than any one else in those parts.” 

So he caine to be like one of the family, 
and with his trained eye and perfect taste 
caused the grounds w bloom with freshness 
and uty. 

The old squire, a wealthy retired farmer, 
had but little idea of caste, so it did not fret 
him to see his pretty imotherless young 
daughter flitting upand down the garden 
paths, apparently lunmersed in the art of 
flower-growing. 

‘Tom's a good man, every inch of him,”’ 
he would chuckle, ‘but my girl's got high 
ideas. 

“She would never marry a man with red 
hair and no ancestry. 

**Not she.”’ 

Upon a high shelf in the old spare closet, 
where the cobwebs had held riot for many 
a month, reposed sundry pieces of broken 
crockery, kept, no one knew why,except to 
occupy useful rooin and inake a litter. 

They had well-nigh imade up their stolid 
minds, these outcasts, toa life-long banish- 
ment fromthe haunts of men, when the 
door of their dark prison was suddenly 
opened, and they were lifted down care- 
fully by a pair of soft small hands into 
the light of the waning afternoon sun- 
shine. 

The hands belonged to the young mis- 
treas, and their liberator was none other 
than Nellie heraelf, radiant in a wonderful 
blue muslin, tri-.nined with lace, and frills, 
and fluttering ribbons, 

Tom, who Rad discarded his working suit 
in honor of the occasion, looked very: well 
in his black coat and tie, spite of the objeo- 
tionable red hair, which certainly detracted 
greatly froin his comeliness, 

“Now, Tom,” said Nelly, with an air of 
grave importance, and her head turned 
sideways like a ineditative young bird, 
“we'll in. 

“Yor do the mending,and I'll invent the 
stories. 

*You had better note them down too, as 
my memory is poor,and I might forget 
thein, you see.” 

“All right,"’ answered the aocommodat- 
ing Tom, arming himself with cement bot- 
tle and brushes, 

“Now here isan old mugthat was left 
behind by a discharged stableman when I 
was a child. 

“That was a long time ago, Tom ; I didn’t 
wear my hair up then. 

“He used to drink beer outof the old 
thing, and soimetiines he would get intoxi- 
cated and frighten me terribly. 

Nellie shivered a little, as if the recollec- 
tion was too much for her, but continued 
her story valiantly— 

“Now, just puta king in place of the sta- 
bleman, give it the requi age, and have 
it brought over by an old ancestor, andit 
will be just the — 

“Put In the piece of the nose gently,Tom, 
and be sure and let the crack show in the 


wrote 


responded 


Ancient beer mug,” 


“Age unknown. 

“Supposed to be the property of Richard 
IIL. 

‘‘Brought over by an old ancestor.” 

Nellie looked and laughed in delight. 

“One wouldn't think it was so grand to 
be old,’’ sLe remarked confidentially. 

‘Now here is a little blue cupand saucer, 
the sole remnants of aset belonging to Aunt 
Wilson. 

“It’s quaint enough to bea hundred years 
old, and we will say it belongs to Lady— 
Lady——”’ 

“Stanley,’’ suggested Tom. 

“Why,” exclaimed Nellie, ‘that is the 
name of my cousin's mother. 

“Where did you hear it? ’’ 

“Gueased it,” answered Tom, looking 
very hard at the delicate blue tracery on 


the cup. 





of the glance, and went on mending the 
“ancient” china as if his life depended on 
it. 

Nellie could never be silent for two con- 
secutive minutes. 

“What a pity, Tom, thatI have such an 
old-fashioned name. 

“If it were only Geraldine, or Maude, or 
Ethel, or anything but plain Nellie. 

“Do you think it sounds very bad, 
Tom?” 

“No,” responded that individual, care- 
fully pee tany OR my in the neck ofa 
cream-pitcher was to figure as the pro- 
perty of some deceased gentlewoman, whose 
aristocratic bones had long since become 
xy and parcel of mother earth; “I like 
t.°° 

It required the aid of a lamp to finish 
the work, and the broken bits were all 
joined, the catalogue made out, and the 
debris swept into a little heap. 

But still Tom did not go. 

There was a shadow on his face anda 
look in his eyes that had never before dwelt 
there. 

‘(Miss Nellie,’’ he ventured at last, “I am 
going away.”’ 

Neilie had taken 7 the little cup of her 
mother’s, but she let it fall back on the ta- 
ble and thence to the floor, where the poor 
little pink sprays lay in ruins. : 

“Going away?’ she repeated siowly. 
“Why?” 

Totn’s voice was very low when he an- 
swered, but so distinct that she could hear 
every word. 

“I am going because it is impossible for 
me to remain. 

“T came here to watch over the flowers, 
and for awhile my mind was content, for I 
loved them. 

“But onetime there wandered into m 
garden a beautiful human flower that 
studied at first in idle curiosity. 

‘Its ways bewildered me; its hues daz 
zled me. 

“Finally, of allthe blossoms, I grew to 
love this one, and thisone only ; but in my 
love I reasoned— 

“How can I transplant this delicate 
flower fromthe sunshine of prosperity to 
the D eapeane and horror of poverty ? 

“Its poor head would droop,and its sweet 
life die out; soI will leave itto one who 
can give it richer soil and apurer atmos- 

here, even though the task be harder than 

can “4 
“That is why I go, my child.” 

Was this her father’s gardener talk- 


ing ? 

Kellie looked up at him in* silent bewil- 
derment, and for once forgot the use of her 
mother’s tongue. 

as] we ge it best totell you this,” he 
concluded, “that you might think of me 
sometiines ; and I beg of you tothank your 
father for all his kindness.” 

“But you will come and see us some- 
times?’ 

He took the little pink fingers for a mo- 
mentin his own, and Nellie wondered 
thatshe had never noticed before what 
shapely ones his were, spite of the brown 
— from constant contact with the 
soil. 


“Yes, I will come back some day if you 
think you will care to see me. Until then— 
farewell.” 

Squire Brncoe, coming in from a walk 
over his well-tilled grounds, found his 
young daughter in tears. 

“Bless soul, what the. matter?” he 
asked, in alarm. 

“Hetty has been saucy?” 

Nellie was silent. 

“Then Hetty shall go.’’ 

“Oh, no! 

“I don’t mind Hetty. 

“T slipped off Snowflake, and I guess! 


hit — 4 

“Well, if Snowflake’s getting wild, I'll 
sell him.”’ 

“Oh, please don’t! I couldn’t live with- 
out my horse.’’ 

“Look here! "’—the squire’s voice was as 
stern as he could @ it—‘don’t beat 
ames the bush, but tell me the truth, my 

r .” 

> tears ended in a miserable little 

“Tom's gone.”’ 

“Phew !”’ whistled the squire, plungin 
both hands into his ooat sockets, an 
striking out to the porch in thank amaze- 
ment. 

“T shouldn’t wonder ifshe had taken a 
liking to the fellow after all, in spite of his 
red hair and want of ancestry. 

‘That's just like a woman.”’ 

One week later as the steamer ‘Gallia’ 
gained the dock, after her long ocean voy- 
ma Lee uire Bruce was seen on the 
WW , swaying with the crowd, and wiping 
his bald head distractediy, a stranger saun- 
tered slowly up the path to the porch, where 





“You must find it very strange comi 
from a country where tho institutions an 
customs are 60 ancient to one—to one that 


is so—so recently settled ?"’ 
“Not at all,” responded the stranger 
coolly. 


“On the contrary, I admire with ali m 
ee the rapid growth of this new repu 
ic. 


“Tt is a mistake to suppose that English- 
men revere nothin that has not the 
flavor of three centuries of mould and de- 


ca 7° 
Nellie opened her rosebud mouth in sur- 


“Just my words,"’ she thought. “How 
ueer!”’ 

‘There is one thing that all men should 
love even before home and country—the 
truth. 

“Any de ure froin itisso obnoxious 
to me that I could not dwell under the 
same roof with one who willingly violated 
its sacred precepts.’’ 

He spoke severely, and Nellie quaked in- 
wardly as she though of the fraudulent 
china, and the terrible faisehoods she con- 
templated telling. 

The porch was growing warm and sunny, 
so the little hostess invited her newly-ar- 
rived relative intothe shady parlor, where 
the half-twilight hid the red satin fur- 
niture and brand-new carpets. 

Did asmile of pity cross his lips as he 
step over the threshold, or was it only 
her iinagination ? 

Now was the time. 

He should uever look down on her. 

Assuming an air of superb indifference, 
she reached out and picked up the dilapi- 
dated beer mug with the cracked nose and 
handle. 

‘“*We have some curiosities in our coun- 
try,’’ she expatiated. 

‘*This is a cup that Richard III. was sup- 

to have used. 

“Quaint style, you see.’’ 

“Indeed? Yes.’’ 

Her companion examined the mug ou- 
riously. 

. “His is a character that I utterly ab- 
or. 

“A king who could so far forget his royal 
breeding as to dwell in a stable, and 
frighten little girls by becoming intoxica- 
cated, should banished froin the pages 
ot history. 

Nellie turned then and .ooked straight at 
the Englishinan. 

Her cheeks were very white. 

“] have seen you before,’’ she asserted. 

*“T have h your voice.”’ 

For Be toy the ae: deliberately took a 
very wig out o rtmanteau, and 
put it on his head. “nr 

“Oh, Tom !”’ ped Nellie, and fainted 
dead away on the red satin so 

“Bless my soul!’’ burst out Squire 
Bruce delightedly, when on his arrival he 
pear me story. ‘Why did you do it, my 

y 

“I wanted to see what kind of flowers 
pr in American gardens,’’ answered the 

mperturbable Englishinan, ‘“‘and how could 
I judge in a better way. 

‘*I crossed the ocean in search of a treas- 
ure, a sweeter blossoin than my own coun- 
try produced, and now that I have found it, 
I shall complete my oe by transferrin 
Me speedily as possible, to Engl 
80 ” 


“‘And you will never tease me about the 
china,”’ pleaded Nellie, ‘‘or read me sermons 
on the beauty of truth.” 

“Never,” Tom solemnly; but 
if he kept hisword it is more than most 
men would have done under the circum- 
stances. 


=—_ — 





Famous Sworps.—We all have heard of 
King Arthur’s famous sword “Excalibur,” 
and of the sword of Edward the Confessor, 
which was called “Curtana,” the cutter, al- 
though we are told it was not very o>. 
But even before the days of chivalry, 
favorite swords of warriors bore titles and 
names. The sword of Julius Ceasar was 
called ‘‘Crocea Mors’’—‘‘yellow death ;”’ and 
the four blades used by Mohammed were 
called “the Trenchant,”’ “the Beater,” “the 
Keen,” “Deadly.” © sword of Charle- 
magne, called “Joyeuse,” is famous in 
story. 

Would Have Been in the Grave. 

A lady in Tecumseh, Neb., writing to Drs. Starkey 
& Palen, says: ‘‘I wish to thank you for receiving 
so much benefit from your Compound Oxygen. Only 
for this I would be in the grave. I could not sleep; 
had no rest; was really bordering on insanity. I was 
alarmed. Now lI sit up until ten o’clock, and enjoy 
music andcompany. My daughter is recovering her 
voice. Will continue Oxygen. May Heaven's choic- 
est blessings rest on you and yours.’ 

Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen, containing 
re a coe and full i sent free. 

dress ABKBY & PaLay Qirard 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa, ee 


i, 








had boca, very Slgverty hoskeds 


fore, or was likely to do again. 


2 joke was once by two 
m jevous scanips tothe Bowery 
Theatre. 


A + peony od lay was in prepars. 
tion, in which two humaoed supers arrayed 
* Legenene | Rg - rl discovered on a 

ope, exten up pain 
situated at the Tear end of the building, a 
height about level with the top of the pro. 
“"Ralichaging the paiating-room, Ws 

umm room, 
perty-boy came upon an old wicker ele. 
t; and confiding his discovery tw 
another boy in the esta eemsent, peeeeand 
to get some fun out of the supers by rolling 
oe elephant down the slope upon 
em. 

Upon the first night ofthe grand specs 
cle, the young rancels crept into the paint 
ing-room. 

resently, up went the curtain, discover. 
ing the whole of the stage, the mock-China- 
inen oovering the slo 

Suddenly a monster elephant came slid- 
ing, rolling,and tumbling down the incline 
in a cloud of dust. 

Supers were crushed under its 
wal +t 7 were Baoanee off their 
and sent ro to 3 su 
out of their wits, fled she toona. = 

The panic was over in a few minutes, but 
was terrible e while it lasted ; and al- 
though they hardly deserve such luck, 
its authors escaped uns the cates 
trophe being attributed to the breaking of 
the ropes by which, for years, the elephant 
had been suspended. 

At the beginning of his theatrical career, 
Florence, the com played ‘general 
utility ’ at the Lyceum New York, 
then under the ment of Brougham. 
Among the new pieces produced by that 
gentleinan was one that created no little 
sensation at its first representation. It was 
called A Row atthe Lyceum Theatre, or 
Greenroom Secrets. 

Each member of the company appeared 
on the stage as himself or herself, wearing 
everyday costume, and the scene was the 
greenroom of the theatre. 

The performance was exceedingly realis- 
tic, went off capitally until the entrance 
of Buggins, a debutante who, as pre 

aly arranged, after looking over the 
part allotted to her, objected to the ‘busi 
ness,’ and insisted upon having 
more 

While she was making matters disagree 
able on the a stout, middle-aged ined, 
dressed in Quaker garb, rose in the centre 
of the stalls, and exclaimed— 

‘That woman looks for all the 
Clementina! Her voice is 
forme i the camo! After a pause, he sd- 


‘It is my wife;’ and rushed toward the 


footlig shouting— 
‘Come "off the stage, you miserable 


veleiy eodoovianel theatre, while gentlemes 
Vv ea’ restore ? 
‘At last the Irate hysband clambered 


and stage. 

When they were made to face tbe 
house; and y the regu 
semicircle was formed, the rhyme) 


in the indi 
himself; wegen 
ham; in 5 
young woman, Mr. W. J, Floren) . 4 
whole scene 
to the fact that the a thet er 
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—WAR. WAR—— 


WAR on THe wast-soier, WAR on FILTHY FUMES OF STEAM. 
A GOD-SEND T0 OVERWORKED HOUSEKEEPERS and SERVANT-CIRLS. 


EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS HAS ATTENDED THE INTRODUCTION OF 


The Frank Siddalls Soap 


TE HAS MADE A DOMESTIO REVOLUTION IX THOUSANDS OF HOMES. 
IT MAS BEEN DEOLARED by EDITORS and HOUSEKEEPERS to be one of the MOST WONDERFUL DISCOVERIES of our Tims, 


be 
And the POST” now has the pleasure of telling its readers about its being # Labor-saving Invention, destined 
to afford wonderful relief to over-worked women and servantgirls It is as necessary to the comfort of the Rich as of the Poor. 
; The Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Clothes is better and easier than the old way, and it will answer both for the finest laces and gar 
| ments and the coarser clothing of th 





e laboring-classes. It is a cheap Soap to use; and a few minutes’ time on the part of a House 
of is ingi 
tis ate ie ene oe a nee - er grow the washwomen how to use it, and every Housekesper should insiei om 
| THE tia’ wie aa" a JUST THINK! NO STEAM TO SPOIL THE 
| FRANK _ FURNITURE AND WALI-PAPER 
. CLOTHES never fails when the Soap falls into the ¥ P 
hands of a person of Refinement, Intelligence and Honor. DONT FORGET TO TRY THE FRANK 


A person of Refinement will be glad to adopt an easy, clean, neat | BATH, AND FOR SHAVING. It agrees with the 
| “x Hye clothes, i place of — = hard, py cl a skin of the most delicate infant, and infants washed in} 
| A. pesuen af Intelligence will have no dificalty ia following ds- |“ ¥® meet get ries ay Anca —_s yg es 
| rections which are so ensy that a child could understand them. sores, Wa OF CORD Clee CUNCR, EV EN . 

A person of Honor will scorn to do so mean a thing as to send | KNOW FOR CERTAIN that the long-continued use 
| for an article and then not follow the directions so strongly insisted on. | of a Soap that is excellent for washing children CAN- 
| ‘ Fn of TO be pen pon gece pay 4 9 A = NOT POSSIBLY INJURE THE MOST DELI- 
wage eo Scant te Guke notice, but will feel thankful thee their | CATE ARTICLE WASHED WITH IT, no matter 
attention has been directed to better methods. how quickly it may remove dirt. 





mp” And remember, this Advertisement would not be inserted in this Paper if there was any humbug about it. -we 


HOW A LADY CAN GET THE SOAP TO TRY, 
where it is not Sold at the Stores. 


tst.—Send 10 Cents in Money or Stamps. ‘6 

ad.—Say in her letter she saw the advertisement in the FOS T” 

34.—Promise that the Soap shall be used THE FIRST WASH-DAY 
after she gets it; that it shall be used ON THE WHOLE WASH, 
and that ALL THE DIRECTIONS, even the most trifling, shall 
be followed. 


Those who send for a Cake must NOT send for for their 
friends, Let each family who want the Soap send for ves. 


Now by return mail a full-size 10-cent Cake of Soap will be sent, 
POSTAGE emanaes will be put in a neat a so = 
pang | ° 15 cents in postage-stamps have to 
puton. This is done because it is believed to be a cheaper way 
to introduce it than to send salesmen out to sell to the Stores, 

Of course, only one Cake will be sent to each person, but after trying it 
the Stores will then send for it to accommodate you, if you want it. 








"THE FRANK SIDDALLS IMPROVED WAY OF WASHING CLOTHES. 


BASY AND LADYLIKE; SENSIBLE PERSONS FOLLOW THESE RULES EXACTLY, OR DONT BUY THE SOAP. 


\The Soap washes freely in Hard Water. Dont use Soda or Lye. Dont use Borax or Ammonia. Dont use any thing but 
THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP. It answers for the Finest Laces, Calico, Lawns, Blankets, Flannels, etc., 
and also for soiled clothing of Butchers, Blacksmiths, Mill Hands and Farmers. 


4 WASHBOILER MUST NOT BE USED; WOT EVEN TO HEAT THE W4ASH-WATER. 


in the tea-kettle; the wash-water should only be lukewarm \nd consequently a tea-kettle will answer for 
ae aay one to oy the tea-kettle the first time, no matter odd it may ecem. A wash-boiler standing unused several 
days at a time will have a deposit formed on it from the atmosphere, in spite of the most careful housekeeper, which injures some 
delicate ingredients that are in the Soap. Wash the white flannels with the other white pieces. 


The less water that the clothes are put to soak in the better will be the result with The Frank Siddalls Soap, 









FIRST.— articles to be washed in the tub of water. Draw it out on the washboard and rub on the 
byoye rane ces. Then roll the article in a tight rol, just as a piece is rolied when itis sprinkled for lxon- 
and lay it in the bottom of the tub under the water, and so on until all the pieces have the Soap rubbed on them and are 
up. Then go away for twenty minutes to one hour, and let the Soap do tts work. 









NEX After soaking the full tine commence by rubbing the clothes lightly on the washboard, and all the dirt will drop 
out; turn aaclees aside cat 80 as to at the rode A but DONT use any more Soap; DONT scald or boil a single piece, or 
y will turn yellow; and DONT wash through TWO suds. If the wash-water gets entirely too dirty, dip some of it out and 
a little clean water. All dirt can be readily got out in ONE suds. Any time the wash-water gets too cold to be comfortable, 
add enough water out of the tea-kettle to warm it. 
NEXT comes the rinsi which is also to be done in lukewarm water, and is for the purpose of getting the dirty suds 
and is done as follows:—Wash each piece lightly on the washboard through the rinse-water, (without using any more 
see that all the dirty suds are got out. Any smart housekeeper will know just how to do this. 
NEXT the blue-water, which can either be lukewarm or cold. Use agg hy | blueing, for this Soap takes the place of 
Stir a piece of the Soap in the blue-water until it gets decidedly soapy. t the clothes through: this soapy bioe-water, 
wring and hang them out to dry without any more rinsing, and witheut scalding or boiling a single picce, no matter suiled any 
of the pieces may be. 
Always make ne-water soapy blueing the better. The clothes when dry will Il of the Soap, but will 
and the less bluet ° e clothes when nat smell of the Soap, 
amell as sees ae sett go com Ge easier, and will dry sonia and sweet indoors as oon te the air, and the dethes wil look 
whiter the oftener they are washed this way. Afterward wash the colored pieces and colored flannels the same way as the oth 
say” The starched pieces are to be starched exactly the samo way as usual, except that a small piece of the Soap dissolved in the starch 
és @ wonderful improvement, and also makes the pieces iron much easier. 


Address all Letters: OFFICE OF THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP, 
No. 718 Callowhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(Dur Young Folks. 


ROSIE'S UMBRELLA. 


BY H. J. B. 


OME, Rosie, let us go and gather prim- 
roses,’" May Lee said one bright, sun- 
ny, spring morning. 

“I'm sure there will be lotain the woods 
down by the brook to-day ; and mother said 
she wanted some flowers w put In the vases 
two-night.” 

Rosie laid down her book,and went to the 
window t» look out. 

It was very bright and clear, with a beau- 
titul blue sky overhead all dotted with soft, 
fleecy white clouds, but the trees were ton- 
sing their branches about, and pieces of 
atraw were whirling down the quiet country 
road as if they enjoyed the fun, fur there 
was a fresh breeze blowing. 

But May and Rosie did not mind that in 
the leas, and tying their huts they prepared 
for a good scamper down the lane too the 
woody valley by the brook, where the finest 
primroses grew, and great yellow daffodils, 
and purple and white pansies, delicate 
wood-sorrel, and fragrant bl ue- bells, 

“I think it will n, May,”’ Rosie said, 
lingering a moiment in the hall as she passed 
out. 

“Let's take an uinbrella.”’ 

May lingered too; she thought an um- 
brella would be very nice, but there was 
only one in the stand, and that was imoth- 
er’a, which they were both torbidden to 
touch. 

“Run and ask mother if we can have it,” 
May said, after hunting in vain for another 
one; and Rosie ran upstairs and downstairs 
and returned breath|ess. 

“*l can't find her anywhere, May. 





“Perhaps she's gone out and has taken | 
| distance off. 


ours?” andthen she took up the one in 
the stand and ran off with it. 

Rosie and May were not disobedient chil- 
dren, but there was nothing they liked so 
muchas an umbrella when they ,went 
out. 

Wet or fine it did not matter, Rosie loved 
to walk up and down, holding it over her 
head, and inany an hour she and May sat in 
the nursery witha big brown gingham uin- 
brella open over their heads, learning their 
lessons or nursing their dolls, which they 
fancied enjoyed it Justas much as they 
did. 

But mother’s umbrella was avery differ- 
ent tnatter. 

It was of silk instead of gingham,and had 
a beautifully-carved ivory Randle, and both 
the children knew they ought not to touch 
it. 

“We inust be very careful,"’ May whisp- 
ered as they went along, “and notdrop itor 
moil it.”’ 

And very carefully she held it up from the 
ground, 

Then, when they reached the turning 
from the road to the green bank that slopes 
down to the brook, and is bordered with 
treeson the other side, they founda dry 
Mossy spot atthe foot of a tree, and placed 
the uinbrella,very tenderly down, and be- 
gan to gather the flowers that grewin such 
| dere ; and so with perfect shouts of de- 

ight they added treasure after treasure, till 
they had quite a large nosegay. 

It was a beautiful spot, that mossy shady 
bank, with its soft green carpet al) dotted 
with blue, and purple, and gold; great 
waving chestnut-trees spreading their arms 
overhead, andthe little brook babbling 
along right merrily; and May declared sho 
oould hear it repeat the pretty verses in her 
losson-book ; 

**I chatter, chatter, asl flow 
To Join the brimming river, 

For nen may come, and men may go, 
But | go on for ever,** 

Rosie listened intently, but she could not 
catch the words, though the brook was cer- 
tainly saying something, and then, having 
as inany flowers as they could carry, they 
both thought it was tine to return home, 

As soon as they fromm‘ under the shel- 
ter of the trees they saw it Devin ning to 
rain; great drops fell slowly at first, then 
faster and faster, dark clouds obscured the 
sun, and chased across the sky, and a sharp 
ovoid wind made the children shivor. 

“How fortunate that we mm 9 the um- 
brelia,"’ May said,as she openes it carefully 
and stood with Rosie aupe 3 shelter of @ 

reat gnarled old tree, which was only just 
beginning to understand that it was spring, 
and time to put on its pretty n attire, 

“I don’t think mother will be angry 


now. 
“Just look how it rains, Rosie.” 
Rosie shivered, and pressed closer to her 


sister. 

Bhe didn't like t9 see the water pourin 
off mother’s umbrella; it would be mu 
nicer only to have used it in the sun- 
sbine. 

However, as May said, they would cer- 
tainly have got very wet without it, and so 
they tried to inake excuses to themselves 
for their disobedience. 

Presently the clouds began to break, the 
blue sky peeped ont aguin, and the rain 
only fell in large drops, and May and Rosie 
set off homewards ayzain. 

But just as they turnéd out of the lane 
into the read, puff came a sudden gust of 
wind, andawzy went the winbrella out 
of May's hand, spinning along at such a 


For a minute they stoed still Jn aunaze- 
ment and disinay, watcblgg? fifa ofercand 
over, now aoe « littié off the ground,then 
resting on its side ag if @ take breatie, thin 
starting off in. » otes J oN 

Presently they started after it, but though 
they rau as quickly as ever they could,there 





did not seem to be much chanceof their 
vr it. 

Suddenly the road tarned sharply round, 
and in another inoment the winbrelia = was 
blown over a jow bank futo the brook that 
ran by there, and they saw ft sailing grace- 
fully down the streain! 

“Ob! what shall we do?’’ May cried, and 
Rosie burst into tears. 


| drowned !"’ 

May was veer much inclined to cry too, 
bat that would be of no use; #¢ she took 
Rosie by the hand, looking for soime one to 
help her. 

Presently she saw an old 
with a hook, entting some 
ferns, and she called to hin eagerly. 

“Please, please, can you get us the uin- 
brella?”’ . 

The old man looked up from his work, 


man at work 


the little brook, so he just leaned forward 
and caught the handle with his hook. 
Then he handed it to May. 
“Thank you so much !’’ she said politely. 
“I am very much obliged \o you.” 


holding out the great buncd she held iv her 
hana. 

‘Here, please take them; 

ou to save mother’s umbrella!” 
Gobet up towards him as if she could have 
kissed the old man. 

“Thank you, little miss,” he said, with a 
pleasant smile; “it's very kind of you tw 
give me your posy. . 

“You see I’'in an old man,and my _ back 
and knees are too stiff to gather the pretty 
things, but I like them very much, and I'll 





“May, May! mother’s umbrella will be | 





bough if I could write down the words 
prey as BC nounced them, none of 
iny readers would be likely to know w 
they ineant, P 

People taughed a little at the old woman's 
boast, and declared she would change her 
tune if Red Macdonald ever really came to 


hat HE new number of the Gentlemg ; 
—- tellsusa f ‘ 
t remarks that A chariot of the 


THE CAT IN HISToRy, 


Venus,” ve om 






Frey, ’ 
by oa 


the farm. 
one bleak Saturday night in wine | ¢ cany fo see how Freya's 
rented . to be drawn Bycuts if cuts were not imme 
The widow had called the maids and_ the | duced into Europe till the Middle Agea, 
nen into the ace, had given fra) ha ew ba reya had ceused to be penn | 
all their au of porridge and buttermilk, ny were the tull, brindled 
' and had pald their quarterly wild cats, wh ~yeeae were common 
a 


} 


| es 


and saw the runaway winbrellasailing down | 


‘others, and 
iinanded some, coinmanded ers, and 
aid out ber plans for the next week's 


sbrubs and! work. 


‘Then she had retired to bed, having seen 
that all the bars and bolts were right for the 


n the corner of whey hed - big, car- 
ved ouk chest,in wh she er money 
some silver cups and candlesticks, her best 


ments, some cuirngorim ornaments, and 
Piplendi pair of bagpipes, and, in fact,her 


! 


, ' *k Wid 
“You shall have iny flowers,” Rosie cried | or “nervous attacks in 


most precious belongings. 

The « idow, who never had had dyspepsia 
her life, went to 
sleep as soon as her head touched the pil- 


| low,and must have slept some hours, when 


| put them in ajar of water in my window, | 


and often think of the bright 
that gave them, if she will tell me 
naine,.”’ 

“I’m Rosie Lee, and this is my sister. We 
live at Woodbine Cottaye.”’ 

“Woodbine Cottage, wliy, that’s a goodish 


her 


“The uinbrella has led vou a pretty chase 
my dears, and I daresay you're tired and 
hungry two. 

“Well, come to my cottage and I'll give 
you each a piece of bread and a cup of 
milk. 

“But you must not stop to gather more 
posiesr, else some one at home will be get- 
ting ar xious.”’ 

May and Rosie promised they would not 
stay a moment, much as they wanted some 
more tlowers for mother, and after they had 
each bad a cup of nice milk, and a piece of 
bread, they started off. 

The last thing Rosie saw was the old man 
sinelling her great bunch of fiowers, as he 
placed them ip a jar of water in the window 
and he looked so pleased that she felt quite 
glad she had given thein to him. 

When they reached home dinner was 
over, and their father just setting out to 
look for them. 

“Now, my dears, you see the result of 
poms disobedience,’’ Mr. Lee said, when he 

eard the whole story. . 

“You've spoiled the unibrella, lost your 
flowers, missed your dinner, been fright- 
ened yourselves, and caused usa great deal 
of anxiety, all because you did not do as 
you were told.” 

May and Rosie promised humbly to be 
more obedient in future, and above all 
never to interfere again with Mother's Um- 


brella. 
—_—> © —<—— - 
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BY A. O. G, 





VERYONE in Scotland who had heard 

his name wasin terror of the robber, 
Red Macdonald. 

There were many inen who lived by pil- 
lage and plunderinthose days, but none 
were 80 ly feared as he. 

None had robbed #0 many, and killed so 
many of those he robbed. 

He had. a band of followers, and, with 
a dozen of these, he would attack auy party 
he met upora the unprotected roads, and de- 
spoil them of inoney and valuables, 

He would enter a house at night, bind its 
inhabitants, and mock them as he feasted, 
with his men, on the contents of their lar- 
ders and Cellars, and ride coolly away after 
a while with the plunder inthe sacks that 
hung over thetr saddles, 

They were well known; but none dared 
eae then Ln ee them when 

apyrened n public, for they were 
—— , they were capable of darker deeds 
sti . 


However, there lived ora very conforta- 


strong-ninded old lady, called by all her 
bors the Widow Dunmore. 

She had taken upon herself,upon her hus- 
band's death, ull the duties of the farin. 

She had reared her children weil, and 
given the girls all good marriage portions; 
and she was now sixt 
hale and vigorous as t 
thirty. 

Her 


gheshe had been 
daughters being married and away, 


wars in Sootland in those days, she lived 
quite afone in ber farmhouse. 





old dame used to clench her fist tightly, 
| draw her bushy brows dowu over her eyes, 
| and ery, “Out upon the cowards! ' 
If I'd been a inan, Red Macdonald would 
be hanged ere now ! 
‘Let him ednie to ms, and Fil show him 


how he should be inet ; and, uweée, it he es- 
capes ine, 1’ll go to the King, and demand 


lav re 
it!” 





years old, but as 


and hér sons at the wars, there were al ways 


But when Macdonald's dreadful name 
was attered, and his deeds discussed, the 


ittle lassie | 





bie farin a certain strongly-built and very | 


“Afraid of a robber! I bfustr 2d thf or 


! 


‘ 


it was good of | @ noise in the house, as of a door burst open 
and she | awakened her. 


She sprang out of bed on the instant, seiz- 
ed her husband's sword that hung over the 
fireplace, aud instantly stood guard over the 
chest. 

“If it's Red Macdonald at last, be shall 
have a hard time of it before he takes iny 
suvings,’’ she said to herself. 

And the next instant the door of her room 
was dashed open,and the red-bearded giant 
stood before her, with his wicked band be- 
hind him. 

Iie roured with laughter as he saw the old 
woman in her long night-robes, and with 
the white “imutch’’ on her head, foarishing 
the sword: but she cried out to him, “Ware 
Red Macdonald! 

“Out of my house if you value your life!”’ 
and laid about her so fiercely, that 
three men were wounded before she was 
disarined. 

At last, bound to her bed-post, she watch- 
ed thein plunderher great chest, and put 
into their sacks the treasures she had collec- 
ted during a long lifetiine, but notin trem- 
bling silence. 

Her tongue never rested. 

“Robbers! thieves! knaves!’’ she called 
thein; “cowards and brutes!” 

And at every moment she uttered thé 
threat, “Oh, Red Macdonald, you'll reiméme- 
ber this day. 

“I'll go to the King with my tale of thee, 
and thou shalt be hanged at last as thou de- 
servest; hanged high, Remember that, Red 
Macdonald! Remember that!" 

Maedonald only answered by jeers and 
curses, but at last, goaded into a terrific 
rage, he cried out to her, “Wilt thou so? 
Then, that thou mayest better perforin . thy 
journey, I'll give thee a pair of new 
shoon.”’ 

And calling one of his nen, who was a 
sinith, he bade hiin bring two new horse- 
shoes that he had with iencentl shoe the old 
woman with iron nails, and stood by while 
the cruel deed was done,and the great nails 
driven into her old feet. 

“The way to the King’s dwelling is 
rough,” he said, as he departed, “and thou 
wilt be fended against it now.” 

And in a little wiile more she heard the 
robbers driving the cattle from the sbeda, 
and riding away with the spoil they had 
taken. r 

Once sure that the band was out of the 
way, the terrified servants crept into the 
room, and shrieked with horror at the sigbt 
hey saw, but the ola woman never “ftinch- 


“Cease your noise,"’ she cried, “and brin 
Iné & Wagon, and put ine within it; and & 
there is no horse left, wheel me ip it your- 
selves tothe King. 

“He shall see Rea Macdonald’s work. He 
shall hang him high as Haman for the good 
a the pus, or I'll curse hin, royal though 

e@ ve ig 

The men obeyed,and in the gray dawn the 
wagon rumbled over the road, 

Theold woinan held a flask of wine in 
her hands, which she tasted now and — 
to keep herself froin fainting; and whe 
she caine to the King’s dwelling she lined 
up her voice, and called upon him. 

“James, King of Scotland.’ she 
“‘come tome, and see what you shall see. 


Come to me, and hear what you ahall 


hear.’ 
King though he was, James obeyed. 
He listened to the widow's tale. 
Often before had he heard of Red Mac- 


| donald's deeds; but robbers were consider- 


ed rather an unpleasant necessity in’ those 
days. 


Now, however, his wrath arose. 


He promised the Widow Dunmore. that: 
the man xhould be purlished in kind,” and 
sent hisown physician to her give her’ 


what help he could. 


: j 
She wasa brave old woman, and bore 


What was to be done well, and recovered in 
tiie; but meanwhile, Red Macdonald and 
twelve of his wen were taken, brought to 
prison,and sentenced to have their feet shod 
With iron shoes and nails, and so be carried 


about the city three days betore th 
ey 
put to death. . wage 


All this was done. 


Red Macdonald was beheaded, anil his | 


, welve men were hanged, and the thirteen 


That was the sense of what she said, | land. 


bodies swung in the winter cib i 
highway fr many an awful dey; om ae 
Lhis tiine “open robberies were diligently 
SU ppreg@ed throughout Scotland.” 

And ail tits — ned iu the year 1433, 
when James the was King of Sout 


enough in the West Highlands, 
This wild cat was hunted and even eaten 
the Swiss lake cities in 





ado . 
The Egyptian wild fowl hunter in the 
monuments takes his cat with him in hig 
boat, po be the = pow = han “ retriever. 
asa © cold water, 
they are foud of fsb, and thers used to hn 
cat which dive after a trout and Seizg 
them even in deep pools. 
All the world knows through He 
how thé ptians revered the cat, tho 
indeed, there was scarcely any ani 
which some of thein did not igorantly wor. 


ship. 
Ifeay voluntarily slew asacred 
enioy deat his punithenent. 
etthe Egyphans had probably a stil] 
higher respect for dogs. 
hen a cat died in a house the 
shaved their e 


brows, but when a ted 


they shaved the whole head and all the 


Deed ome were embalmed and buried tg 
the cit Bubastis, the sacred city of Bast, 
or Pasht, the divine cat. 

Th still res cats, and in 
Cairo up @ copious banquet every day 
to the cata of quarter “in the court of 
the house of thé Cadi.’ 

In ane of the picture galleries was lately 
exh: of cats on 4 pilgrimage in 
Egypt ; the a cainel all to thenwelves 
under the on of an old ypiigrim, and 
were perched ijost coinfortably on the ank 
uial’s shoulder. 

The late introduction of domesticated cats 
among Semitic ple seems to be proved 
b the absence Of cats iv the Bible. 

Th Assyrians and the Babylonians are 
said to have been wqually ignorantofthisan- 


inal. | 
There appear tg beno Greek or Roman 
res.or other Fepresentations of the man 
or “mew éat,”" ofthe Egyptians. Perhaps 
une exes m should be made. 
a Ogi#t inentions a Roman tomb- 
atone, that of Calpurnia Felicula (pussy) on 
| whichi a cat was @yraved ; but the monu- 
ment fs lost, and its date was rost-Christian. 
Orelli gna thatifelicua (little cat or kitten) 







is a najnue for women. 

The Sanskrit names of the eat mean “the 
animal of the h@use,’’ ‘the house-wolf,” 
‘the rat-eater,”’ “the eneiny of nice.” The 
naine of the-wild cat in many languages 
seems to be related to our puss. 

“Cats play a conhiderablo part in folk-lore, 
and no wonder. © 

Their ways are inysterious and uncanny; 
they appear and disappear unexpectedly; 
they haunt the paths of the night, and they 
ave the only triegds of old women with & 
répute for necromancy. 

Ireland it isponsidered high]y unlucky 
fora fainily to take with thein a cat when 
they are moving, more especiall y,too, when 
they have.to.crogs a river. 

In the northeast of Scotiand, if a cow oF 
Gher ic animal was seized with dis 
@ase, ode of cure was ww twist a rope 
ot straw the contrary way, jointhe two 
tite AG pnt the diseased animal through 
the loop al 


ong with a cat. 

By shies 8 the disease was supposed 
to be trans to the cat,and the animal's 
} life’ Wits so saved by the cat dying. 

This, of course, was only of the extensive 
charms of which the leading idea was that 
of substitution. 

A Yemedy for erysipelas, lately practiced 
in the Northwest Highlands, consisted in 
cutting off one-half of the ear of a cat, and 
] ng t @ blood drop on the part affected. 
Alluding, moreover, to the numerous other 
items of folk-loré in connection with the cat 


therp is a popular notion that a May cat—4@ 
rn in 


e month of May—is of no use 
ul mice, but exerts an in- 
house th 

reeable reptiles of var 







1 “to ke inclined 
to be much addicted 
d bringing them into the 


In Hon hire there is a — 
saying that/aMby kitton makes 4 ty 
cat. if 


ll luck attaching to & = 
th of May isno dou 
d notion that May was a 
unfortunate n for births of any *! 
1g to dcurious notion, still a= 
North-country peasaD + 
posed to bring pot omy 
Tuck, so lovers—in illustration 
Of which we rayeq uote a well-known rhy 
om the wabject+: 
ener the cat o the Louse is black, 
¢ lasses’ lovers will have no iac®- 

|  Itiseonsidered unlucky to dream of sony 
}.& piece of folk-lore prevalent in gg ; 

where it offe dreams of a biack © a 
Christmas, ft f& fn omen of sone “cauall? 
iiness during the following ye.'- 4 ‘tule 
pam nate, tov, is it for a cat pare 
| at ~ Bein sup to indicate P- 
tamily wil have colds. Thus, suetes, io 

the most favored cat, if heard to oO abe 

instantly shut out of doors; for shu 
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ats 
‘on the 
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stuy to re the sneeze three times * 
the whole family will have volds and 07% 
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~ iBrains of Gold. 


F emininities. 








~ Bin may be clasped #0 close we cannot see 


its face. 


Perseverance is the best school for manly 


virtue. 


Without the rich heart, wealth is an ugly 


beg: ° 

“ the sunshine itself that makes evéry 
shadow. 

Learning makes a man fit company for 
himself. 

That man lives twice who lives the first 
life well. . 

Wisdom is to the soul what health is to 
the body. 

Children have more need of models than 
of critics. 

The dignity of truth is lost with much 
protesting. 

To see what is right and not do it, is want 
of courage. 

Discouragement is not a fruit of humilit 
but of pride. ; 

The wise man never makes the same 
blunder twice, 

Too much economy in youth begets ava- 
rice in old age. 

Grief counts the seconds; happiness for- 
gets the hours. 


Love is not love which alters when it al- 


teration finds. ; 


Keep clear of the man who does not value 
his own character. 


It often secms more difflult to preserve a 
blessing than to obtain it. 


They are never alone that are accompa- 
nied with noble thoughts. 


Borrowing money is a bad habit; and bor- 
rowing trouble is no better. 


Jealousy is the sentiment of property ; but 
envy is the instinct of theft. 


He who ean suppress 8 moment’s anger 
may prevent a day of sorrow. 


Censure is like the lightning, which 


strikes the highest mountains. 


As fire is discovered by its own light, so 


is virtue by its own excellence. 


Do but half of what you can, and you 
will be surprised at your diligence. 


Gratitude is a fruit of great cultivation, 
and not to be found among gross people. 


Many preserve themselves by humbling 
theinselves; the bullet flies ever him that stoops, 


Let your inclination be to those who ad- 
vise rather than to those who praise your conduct. 


Help somebody worse off than yourself, 
and you will find that youare better off than you fan- 


cied, 


The power ot a man’s virtue should not 


be measured by his special efforts, byt by his ordinary 
doing. 


We learn to climb by keeping our eyes, 
not on the valleys that lie behind, but on the moun- 
tains that rise before us. 


Good temper, like a sunny day, sheds a 
brightness over everything. It is the sweetener of 
toll and the soother of disquietude, 


Soft words may appease an angry man— 
bitter words never will. Would you throw fuel on a 
house in flames in order to extinguish the fire? 


The mind of man is improved by learn- 
ing and reflection; it is always searching into or doing 
something, and Is led forward by the pleasurable en- 
joyment of the eye and the ear. 


Learn to be pleased with everything— 
with wealth, so far as it makes us beneficial to others; 
with poverty, for not having much to care for, and 
with obscurity, for being unenvied. 


Rejoice not when thine enemy faileth,and 
let not thy heart be glad when he stumbieth. A bene- 
volent eye, humility of spirit, and a mind free from 
pride characterize the true disciples. 


A man who will, can go anywhere, and 
do what he determines to do. We must make our- 
selves, or come to nothing. We must swim off, and 
not wait for anyone t» put cork ander us. 


By one’s self is evil done, and by one’s 
self one suffers, By one’s self evil is left undone, 
and by one’s self one is purified. Purity and im- 
a belongs to one’s self, Noone can purify an- 
other, 


When you have learned how to live well, 
you will know how to die well. Be not sorry it men 
do not know you, but be sorry If you are ignorant of 
nen, Not tocorrect our faults is to commit new 
ones, 


The firmest and noblest ground on which 
people can | ve is truth; the real with the real; a 
ground on which nothing is assumed, but where they 
speak, think and do what they must, because they are 
»0 and nut otherwise, 


There is a vast difference between suffer- 
ing for purposes of development and discipline, and 
suffering as the result of evil doing—all the differ- 
ence between the shower which drops biessings, 
and the storm-cloud black with thunder and tem- 
pest. 


A man may have a thousand acquaint- 
Snces, and not one friend awongst them. It is better 
to live on a litule than to outlive a great deal. By otb- 
¢r’s faults wise men correct their own. We should 
take a predent care for the future, but so as to enjoy 
the present. 


An ideal home must first have a govern- 


ment, but love must be the dictator. All the mem- 
bers should unite to make home happy 


parent light. It matters not whether home is clothed 
in blee and purple, if it is only Lrimfubof love, amilen, 
vod gladness. 


We should 
have light in our homes—Heaven’s own pere, trane- | been sending ber Sowers and notes of condolence, If 


EVENING POST. 
News Notes. 





When is a girl like a music book? When 
she is full of airs. 


A Camden man calls his wife Crystal, be- 
cause she is always on the wateh. 


Kitty Smith, of Westfield, N. Y., died of 
secetqetconieg, Caused, the doctor said, by tight 


If you have a scolding wile, trust to 


time: old age may bring you the biessing of deaf- 
ness, 


“Man proposes—woman opposes,”’ says 
bare say bachelor, who probably never proposed in 


What did the young lady mean when she 
said, **You may be too late for the train, but you can 
take a bus?"’ 


A husband in a divorce suit recently tes- 
tifed that he had to throw sugar on his wife to sweet- 
en her temper. 


The latest wsthetic slang when ladies re- 
prove their admiring‘gentiemen friends is: **You flat- 
ter too awfully much. *’ 


A Canadian widow lately achieved local 
notoriety by marrying her daughter's widower eleven 
weeks after the death of her husband. 

President Grevy's wife was a laundress 
before her marriage. She has always been cred- 
ited with keeping both his linen and his honor 
white. 


The kind of strong-minded women to 
whom ali men kneel ia adoration, is the wifely, 
motherly woman who insists on making her home 
happy. 


village who is habitaally eo sleepy that his curtosity 
cannot beawakened Such, however, is not the case 
with his wife. 


Carthage, N. Y., comes forward with a 
woman who at the age of one hundred and one Jumps 
rope and plays at ‘leap frog.’’ A pretty specimen of 
second childtood. 

An occasional fairweather church-goer 
says that a sermon on the vanities of life is weakened 
by the time it travele over a large congregation of 
beautiful bonnets. 


A Wisconsin woman was lately lost in the 
woods for four days. Several people beard her cries, 
but they thought the noise was the sound of a pro- 
pelier-whistle on the lakes. 


A Milwaukee wedding terminated in a 
row, and somebody thrashed the bridegroom. Up 
there a little preliminary fighting is alwaysconsidered 
a good thing for a bridegroom. 


A young lady who went out to Florida 
from this city wrote home to her ma that as she could 
pot secure a husband to her liking. she should bring 
home a young alligator. Did she discover an aval 
ogy? 

A homely old widow dug up five thou- 
sand dollars in gold the other day, and now twenty 
young men sit on her doorstep at sundown and com- 
pare her physiognomy to the beautful face of an an- 


“The greatest source of weakness to 
every nation under heaven,’’ said a philosopher, 
‘comes from the fact of its women having so little to 
do, and so much to say.’ That man isa crabhed old 
bachelor. 

A belle says that most ofthe ‘‘men’’ met 
in the bail-room are ‘‘creatures'* who can’t talk, al- 
though they are preferable to the persons who tell 
about their personal likes, the kind of socks, etc, 
they fancy. 

This is the way women are encouraged. 
Atan agricultural fair $100 asa prize was offered to 
the fastest trotting borse, and #1 forthe best loaf of 
bread. And yet women arc expected to display weil 
bred tendencies. 

Last year the banjo fever raged among 
fashionable ladies. This year the proper thing ts to 
piay the violin. Many of the belies of New York are 
‘earning the accomplishment, and the neighbors are 
all taking to the woods. 

One of the most solemn warnings we ever 
heard of was the case of a young lady in Boston who 
broke ber neck while resisting a kiss. It appears that 
the girls there have become frightened, and now inake 
po resistance whatever. 


A New Hampshire man who died last 
week has lefta will declaring the bequest to his wife 
forfeited if she was ever seen on the street with red 
stockings. If she never cared for red stockings be- 
fore, she’s likely crazy to wear them now. 


The habit allowed by even polite usage 
which permits a lady to dine at a hotel table with the 
upper part of ber face hid beneath a heavy veil, is 
diabolical. Is there anything to be ashamed of in din- 
ing at a hotel thata lady should appear to disguise 
herself? 

A husband having in answer to his wife's 
repeated requests, cut off his whiskers and gone home 
to surprise her, was met by her in the hall and over- 
whelmed with huge and kisees, Alter letting him go, 
she took a long look at him and exclaimed, ‘“'h, bor- 
rors, isit you?’’ Proceedings for divorce have been 
begun. 


at Palestine, Texas, forty young women gave an ex- 
hibition drill with fans, showing how gracefully and 
bewitchingly these articles can be used. Then the 
fans*were sold by auction, the prices depending on 
the popularity of its comtributor, the whole profit 
reaching $350. 


The lectures on Ancient History,on Greek 
Literature, and on English History are now throws 
open to female students at Oxford, And the skies 
have not fallen. Those who think that it would not 
harm other colleges to follow Oxford's example, 
must reflect that an anci-nt and magnificent U mver- 
aity can afford to be just. 

A young lady at Newport slipped upon 
the waxed floor of s dancing-hall, got herself tangied 
ep in falling, and broke ber arm. She was carried 
| bome as if she were a martyr, and all Newport has 


she had broken that arm at the wash-tub, sympathy 
would not, in all Mkelfhood. have been s0 demonstra- 


tive, 





There is said to be a fellow ina Western | 


Butter is selling at 15 cents a pound in 
Snyder county . 


Society im Paris is adopting 
styles, habita, and customs, 


Dressing uniformly with bridesmaids is 
getting to be out of fashion. 


A fancy of the moment is to have the par- 
asol, fan, gloves and hose te match, in color and deco- 
ration. 


A woman was 80 grieved because her son 
whipped ber, at New Albany, that she committed 
suicide, 


Student blue is a lovely shade of pale 


grey bine, much in demand for light woolen sultafor 
country wear, 


The new Chicago Directory contains 196, - 
000 names, which are calculated to representa popu- 
lation of 660,000, : 


A bachelor of 50 years residing in Janes. 
ville, Wis., is about to marry a lady he has not seen 
since he was a boy. 


Florida steps to the front with a beet 28 
inches in circumference, 18 inches iu length, and 
weighing 2% pounds, 

At Lexington, Ky., a man who was using 
the telephone, recetved an electric shock that pros- 
trated him for several hours, 


Thirty -three electric light companies have 
been started in England, and they have a nominal ag- 
gregate capital of $33, 000,000. 

An official report shows that during the 


past vear there were 03 persons killed by street ac- 
cidentein Parts, and 1,004 wounded, 


Young men bicylers around Boston go 
armed with torpedoes charged with cayenne pepper, 
fur protection agalust barking dogs. 


In the middle of June the snow lay thick 
at Balmoral, Scotland, and the culd was iutense, 
Snow also fell in Fifeshire aud in Nortvik, Kug- 
land, 


A California town has a ‘‘Young Ladies’ 
Society for the Prevention of Bad Taste.'* The frst 
thing they did was to goand see Guiteau hanged in 
effigy. 

Florida people have found that sponges 
grow at the rate of an incha mouth, and sponge bede 
are being established at Pine Key, on a plan similar 
to that of the oyster beds, 


B. J. Smith, an old and prominent editor 
of Austin, Texas, died the other day from the effects 
of aspider bite. His remains were followed to the 
grave bya large cortege of friends. 


The resident population of Great Britain 
in middie of 1662 is estimated by the Registrar-Gen- 
eral at 26, 20, 299 persons, that of England and Wales 
at 26, 406, sty; of Scotland at 3,756, 400, and of Lreland at 
5, Oss, 070, 

The annual interest on the public debt is 
now 91.06 for every inhabitant. In 1875 it was more 
than twice this, being §2 2 per capita, and in 1865 it 
was as high as @4 2 per capita, or §L5), 907,607 to be paid 
by 35, 40¥, 000 people. 

The introduction of the bicycle seems des- 
tined to mark anera. Itis estimated that there are 
two hundred thousand machines in use in London 
and the vicinity alone. In this country there are 
about thirty thousand. 


The Grevin Museum of Wax Works in 
Paris has been sued by three shop-keepers whose ad- 
joining establishments have been rendered untenable 
by reason of crowds of visitors to the Museum who 
stare in upon themasif they were a part of the 
show. 


New Orleans editors are carefully reading 
abill justreported to the Louisiana Legislature, 
which imposes a fine and imprisonment on peuple 
who send chailenges and fight ducis, and makes it the 
duty of courts to specially charge grand juries ip the 
matter. 

Charles E. Brown, of Salem, Mass. ,drop- 
ped dead while painting a sign a few days ago. Twen- 
ty-tive years since his iather, Jonathan Brown, drop- 
ped dead while attending a George Peabody dinner 
in Peabody, Mass. Heart disease was the cause in 
each case, 

Phenix Park, Dublin, has been constant- 
ly patrolled since the murder of Cavendish and Burke, 
and ludicrous resaits sometimes occur from the anx- 
jety of the police to arrest suspicious persons after 
dark. One poor man, who is employed in the park, 
has been arrested on an average twu or three times a 
night. 


A Copenhagen, Ala, a few days ago, a 
large eagle swept down upon a small colored boy who 
was at workin acornfield. The bird thrust its talons 
into his neck and back, and inade a strenuous effort 
to carry hit off, but the boy’s screams attracted the 
neighbors, and when they approached the bird flew 


away. 
There were 802 cases in England in which 
flogging formed part of the sentence for offenses dur- 
ing the period between the 13th of July, 1863, and the 
end of the year 1881. The number of cases fn which 


English 





At a tair of the Congregationalist Church | 


the same offenders had been found guilty of similar 
offenses, and thereby became liable w he re-flugged, 
| was five. 

An out-of.door representation of ‘‘Uncle 
Tom's Cabin"’ is given ina Providence garden, part 
of which has been transformed into a Southern plan- 
tation, with cotton fields, negro quarters, St. Clair’s 
mansion, etc. ‘‘Eliza’’ makes ber escape across & 
real lake on a raft, followed by a pack of nineteea 
bloodhounds, 

The old Chinesé customs of burying the 
dead in the graveyards of their ancestors led, a tew 
months ago, toacurious cargo being shapped from 


R. R. R. 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEP, 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST MEDICINE FOR 
FAMILY USE IN THE WORLD. 


In from one to utes never tilts po relieve 
VAIN @ith one e e 
how ¥ t or excru in - 
Nore or Sey wi _ ie 
“ th may safer, 
ae aTrs RELIEF «11! atord ia- 
staul ease, 
inflammation of the Kid Infam mation of the 
= ‘ a ee Olaeat “Dimes! Breath! Selene. 
y i.un 
tion of the u lyet ; in e- 


tarrh, Influen Rae ned Raciey ew 

SI easnesa, Brul Cougha, Coida, 

te the Chest, Back sine is ee aN 
MALARIA IN ITS VARIOUS FORMA, 


FEVER AND ACUE. 


There is not a remedial agen the world that 
cure Fever at Ais and aa Mialarious Pt 
ou riet, ellow other aided 
b y RADwAY"s LL) #0 quick as Mapwat'e heapY 


it will in a few momenta, when taken according to 
directions, Cram Spasms, Sour Ftomach, 
Heartbu wick Headac 

Diar Wind ip the 


rhava, esaners, Col 
oghawars 


ne. 
Travelers should alwa 
Reapy inr them, A Few in water 
prevent sickness of pains from change of water. itis 

‘tter than French brandy or bitters as « etimalant. 
THE TRUE RELIEF. 


‘ Rapway's Rpapy Pptsar je the only remedial 
ge h vogue a netantly « a. 
Fity Contes per As A 





SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Bleed Purifier. 
FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 
SCROFULA OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDI- 
TARY OR CONTAGIOUS, 
WHETHER SEATED IN THE 


Langs, Stomach, Skin, Bones, 
Flesh or Nerves, 


CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATIAG 
THE FLUIUS. 


Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofaia, Glandular Swell- 
ing, Hackin Dry Cougs, Cancerose A Syphi- 
litic Complaints, Bleeding of tho Lungs, 

Water B Doloreux, White lifts Pate, 
mors, Slee, Skinand Hi Diseases, Merew 

vases, Female Complain out, Dropsy, Salt, Rheu 
Bronchitis, Consumption. , . sas 


Liver Complaints, Etc., 


Net onty Goss te Cocvapactiihe Bustivens excel all 
rem: a b nh cure 

Constitutional and Skin "Diseases, but it te the caly 
positive cure for 


Hidney and Bladder Complaints 
Urinary and Womb 


Diseases, Grav 
Dropey, epee’ of Water, ootnann Hex spt 
Bright's Di Albuminuria, aud in ail cases where 
there are brick-dast deposits, or 
cloudy or mixed with substances like the 
exes, or threads like white silk, of there is a morbid, 
dark, berens appearence and white mrning seneation 


‘ 


its, and where there isa pricking, burning sensa 
when passing water, and pain inthe email ofthe 
and along the loins. Suld by druggiats. 

One bottle contains more of the active principles ot 


% echert requir require ve or six 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfeet Purgative, Soothing Aperti- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL, 


Perfectly Testatons, “ aauy onetes. with sweet 
um, purge, regulate, pu cleanse, and strengthen. 
. KA bwit's PILLS for he eure of alld ot 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, winery’, Bladder, Ner- 
vous Diseases, Headache, Constipation, Costiveness, 
‘by spe pata, Biliousness, hever, Inflam- 
mation of the Bowels, es, and all derangements of 
the Internal Viscera, Purely vegetable, containing 
no mercury, minerals or deleterious drugs, 

Be Odeerve the following symptoms resatting “~ 
Diseases of the Digestive ans: Conati n- 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Blood in the | ead. Ackd- 
ity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust of 
Food, Fulnest or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eruc- 
tations, Sinking or oan at the Heart, Choking 
or Suffocatin neations w iy in a lying posiere. 
Dimness of Vision, Dota or Webs before the (de 
Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Pers- 

tration, Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in 
he Side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Flus of Heat, 
Burning in the Fiesh. 

A few doses of KADWAY'S PILLS will free the 
system of all the above-named disorders. 


Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
SOLD BY DRUGGINSTS, 
READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 
Send a letter stamp to BADWAY & CO., Ne. 88 
Warren Street, Kew York. 
S@ \nformation worth thousands will be sent to you. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


There can be no better pareases of the value of 
Dn. KADWAY'S Old established R. KR. KR. Remenixs 
than the base and worthiess imitationsof them, as 
there are False Kesolvents, Reliefs and Pilis, Be 
eure and ask fur KRadway's, and see that the name 
**Hadway*’ ison what bu 


you buy. 
NERVOUS: DEBILITY 
Viealew overwork 
or inalscretion, and 





Indigestion, 











Yokahama to various ports on the Eastern Chinese 
coast. No fewer than 26 corpses were aboard this 
ship, has iug been exhumed at Negnishi for re-inter- 
meut in China. 


At Reno, Nev., an old pair of trousers 
had veen hanging in a barnyard for some time, and a 
nest of hornets had settied in them An Indian 
begged the trousers of the owaer, and they were 
given him. The redskin, with great pride, put on 
the garment end started down the street. Ere leng 
he set up a war-whoop, ané@started off like a mad- 

wan. 








ig remedies are the ootgrowth 
of hie own experience; they are 
the onl 
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One of Her Race. 


BY WILLIAM F. BOEHMER. 








was about to be narsied; and though 

he had reached his forty-fifth birthday, 

ia bride was young pretty and charming, 
and had a inother who really took Mr. Paw- 
son's attentions to herself when he first be- 
gan to offer them at the house, which 


M: PAWSON was not young, but he 
i] 


was not unnatural, as the were about the | 


same age. 

However, Mra. Wilton did not mean to 
accept Mr. Pawson, or, for the matter of 
that, anybody at all; and she was greatly 
relieved when she found that the gentleman 
had his eve on “her Julia," and greatly 
astonished when the young lady accepted 
him. 


“I really do not know what to say, and 
I can't think about it properly,’ she de- 
clared. “The idea, Julia) Mr. Pawson 


looks older than your poor pa ever did. 
He's very nice, but it seems to me that at 
our age Al 

° “Yea, ma, I know,” said Julia; “but 
somehow I like hiin awfully, and I'm sure 
he'll make a good husband ; and—and that 
did not influence me, but he's exceedingly 
well off." 

“That isa comfort,” said Mrs. Wilton. 
“Well, dear, you marry for yourself, not 
for ine. 1 can live quite alone in a board- 
ing-house, I dare say ; or go out to China to 
your brother Alfred.” 

“Oh, ma, we'll never part,” sobbed Julia. 
sa 1 havea beautiful home, and you 
shall have the handsomest rooin in it, and 
live there always.” 

Poor Julia, she reckoned without her 


bout. 

All his life Mr. Pawson had heard dread- 
ful stories about mothers-in-iaw, and when, 
after the nuptial knot was tied, and the 
tour taken, and the newly-inade couple 
returned to their native city, Julia asked, 
timidly, “When she might send for ma to 
come to them,” her devoted Pawson hor- 
rified her by replying-—- 

“Never! You see, ny dear,’’ he contin- 
ued, “all the disturbances that occur in 
married life seem to be caused by mothers- 
in-law, and 1 do not mean to have one in 
mny house.’’ 

n vain did Julia plead and weep. Any- 
thing else would Pawson do for Mrs. Wilton 
but ask her to his house—anything else— 
and in uttering this tlat he brought upon 
himselfthe very thing he dreaded—domes- 
tic discord. 

Mrs. Wilton would never have dreamt of 
being disagreeable in her son-in-law's house 
but it was certainly unpleasant to know 
what had transpired. 

“Don't quarrel about it, Julia’ she used 
to may. “It's only what I expected. I 
shall go out to Alfred in China. Those old 
men are 8 prejudiced.” 

Then Julia would declare that dear Jobn 
was not old, and fall tocrying. At last the 
matter ended in a regular feud between the 
son-in-law and the mother-in-law, and the 
former forbade his wife to visit her mother 

By this tiine nore thana year bad lided 
by, and one inorning the faint orying of 
a young intant was heard in the house of 
Pawson, 

Nurse was there in a big cap and apron. 
The doctor departed, declaring that he had 
never seen #0 fine a child before, and Mrs. 
Pawson secretly wept over the infant that 
his grandmother had not yet seen. 

neaneiniie, riot commenced in the kitch- 
en. The ovok established her husband, 
——- who was exceeding)y fond of 
whisky, asa permanent member of the 
extablichment. 

The upstairs girl spent ber time flirting 
with two beaux. 

The waitress might be rung for tweuty 
times in vain. ae 

She was generally somewhere down the 
street. 

Mr. Pawson waited for his dinner, and 
ate it raw; went out without his break fast, 
found hia shirts going, bis socks following 
them ; slept in damp sheets, shivered in a 
cold house because the fire had been let 
out; had it proved to him that a pudding 
was an exertion of which no cook could be 
expected to be capable, and saw his house 
wearing the negiected look of a mansion 
that had been “to let’ for many months. 

What he suffered no words can tell. At 
last the climax arrivod. 

Nurse was tound Uipsy on the floor with 
a black bottle in one hand and the baby in 
the other. 

Cook and her husband, not much more 
sober, snored by the kitchen fire. 

The chambermaid had gone to a pic-nic 
with one of ber beaux, and the waiter, 
endeavoring to show her promptitude, at a 
late hour tumbled downstairs with a tray 
full of dishes, and was taken tw the hos- 


pital. 
The grocer called with a bill run up b 
proprietor o: the 


the domestica, and the 
liquor store sent his clerk to know when it 
would be convenient for Mr. Pawson to pay 
for the whisky Mrs. Pawson had had since 
her ill x gallons in all. 

Poor Pawson was al inost frantic. 

“What shall I do, my dear?’’ he said to 
his wife. ‘Tell me what to do."’ 

And Mrs. Pawson, peeping from the nest 
where she cuddied baby and tried to soothe 


his woes, answered prom ptly— 
“Send for ma. Bhe'll set everything 
right for us."’ 
nd so it came about that poor Pawson, 
hat in hand, stood before his mother-in-law, 


and meekly besought aid and comfortat her | 
hands. | cont 


“Of course, I’ll come to Julia, Mr. Paw- 
soa,” said Mra. Wilton, with dignity. “My 
daughter is ali I have, and I bear no malice 
none whatever to you. I had written to 





my son Alfred in China, that I would join 
him, but | can golater. Naturaily 1 
to see the baby.” 

Then Mr. Pawson took his mother-in-law 


home in a carriage. 
A tidy house, dinners, servants 
rfectly drilled, a wife, a cooing 


by, sweet asa no cross nurse to 
banish him from Julia’s room. Mr. Paw- 
son was happy, and, as he looked at the 
little woman who managed all this for him, 
he began to feel conscience-stricken. 

This was a mother-in-law, then. How 
he hated the peseee who had told biin those 
dreadtul stor 

This was only Julia 
yes, he must admit—more sensible. 
could he atone for the ? 

This is the way be did it. 

Julia was well, and all was serene on the 
domestic horizon, when Mrs. Wilton, look- 
ing a little vely across the breakfast- 
table at her daughter, said— 

“Julia, the ‘Chi Ching Fo' is to sail on 
Thursday week. I think I'll take Passage 
in her and join Alfred in China. If I ain 
going to do it, it might as well be soon; 
through I sup ahall never see you or 
baby n. wa Ag ~ because I was 
needed. I know Mr. Pawson’s opinion of 
mothers-in-law.”’ 

The hour and the moment had come. 
Pawson inet it likea man. 

Rising froin his seat he t one hand 
upon his bosom and extended the other to- 
wards the ceiling. 

“Mra, Wilton—my dear madam,” he 
began, “whatever I may have said about 
mothers-in-law was uttered in the blindness 
and stupidity of ignorance. I revokeevery 
syllable, and here upon my bended knees” 
—and down he went—“I entreat you to 


wn older, and— 
How 


bless and honor our bousebold by remain 
ing an inmate of it. I do not deserve it, but 
think of Julia.” 

Mrs. Wilton listened with dignity, gave 
her hand to her son-in-law, and declared 
that she would think it over. 

She did, and it is certain that she has 
never yet gone to Alfred in China, and that 
Mr. Pawson regularly contradicts any 
remark that inay be nade aguinst mothers- 
in-law. 

I 


THE ROBBER AND THE LADY. 


NE warm night in July, in 1721, as she 
was about retiring, and her women had 
left her, leaving the window open on 

account of the heat, a slight poise was heard 
at the blinds, and the head of a man appear. 
ed before the sight of the marechale. She 
was about to scream, and extended her 
hand towarda rope, buttwo agile hands 
closed her mouth and imprisoned her hand. 
“Nota sound, not a movement,” whispered 
the man in the ear of the marechale. ‘1 am 
Louis Dominique Cartouche; I need say no 
nore, think."" The poor marechale, more 
dead than alive, did not move. Carltouche 
listened to the noises in the street. Aftera 
few inoments of silonce he siniled and _ con- 
tinued in a low voice. ‘‘The street is guard- 
ed ; they have traced ine but they did not 
see me clinb your balcony. Iam saved if 
you do not speak, and you will not speak,” 
said he opening his coat. Several sinall pis- 
tols glistened in his belt. But the avoiding 
the police is not all, Madame; I have not 
slept in a bed fur eight days. I am dead 
with fatigue and hungor. I wish a good 
supper and some hours of good repose. A 
sota will suffice. As for supper, I am not 
particular—a chicken, some fruit, and a bot- 
tle of campagne. Ring for your women. 
Pretend you are hungry, and when | sha!! 
be refreshed and restored I shall have the 
honor totender you my sincere thanks.’ 
The marechale obeyed his order, pulled the 
bell with atrembling hand, and ordered 
her women in a hoarse voiceto bring soine 
supper. Cartouche, hidden behind the cur- 
tains, did not lose a movement of Mme. de 
Bouttiers. The repast was served, and the 
tnarechale sent away her women, astonish- 
ed at the extraordinary appetite of the miis- 
tress. Curtouche p himself at the 
tableand speedily devoured the supper. 
Then graciously saluting his involuntar 
hostess, ‘“*‘Now, ine, permit me to wake 
vou good night. I will retire to my sleep- 
ng-room, but be good enough not to forget 
that Iam here, for you know Cartouche 
sleeps with one eye open.”’ About 3 o'clock 
in t morning Cartouche, refreshed by 
sleep, again entered the apartment of the 
marechale, who, still seated upon her bed, 
not ceased to tremble like a mouse caught 
inatrap. He thanked her for her hospital- 
ity,and,after a glance in the deserted streot, 
threw himself into the street and disap - 
ed. The marechale, after listenin me a 
few moments, rose trom her bed, shut the 
window, and called her servants. A pprised 
of the facta, they rushed into the street. No 
Jartouche. Mme. de Boufflers visited the 
two chambers, but nothing was missing. 
Some days later the marechale received by 
an unknown rr a ait tro 4" excellent 
chain t wasa m her noctur- 
mal guest. 


THE PARTNER FOR LIFE.—Many a man 
has seen his choice fora partner in life, in 
the humble girl far beneath him in the 
opinion of the world,and although love and 
pride might have struggled with him fora 
while, yet pride triumphed, and he sought 
one from the higher walks of life. In all the 
viciasitudes of social existence,there is noth- 
ing capable of inflicting more certain misery 
than is sure to follow such a course. It dis- 
tracts the general harmony of our days, 
mis-shapes our enda, shortens the length of 


Se 








life, lessens the stature of manhood, and is | 


Bible ; for it declares where love is_ there is 
peace, plenty and thriftiness. Everythin 

sure to follow a happy union. n 
pride interfere in the matter. 


tothe divine instructions of the | 


| 
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New Publications. 


Arthur's M né@for August is fall of 


ee ee | ee eS allie ie 
all unex le, while 
household departments for fullness and ex- 
cellence cannot be su . No better 
home ne is published. T. 8. Arthur 
& Son, 8. 6th street, Publishers. 

Potter's American Monthly for August 
contains the following articles, some of 
which are magnificently illustrated. Que- 
bec and the St. Lawrence; The British 
Stage in the Nineteenth Century ; The Har- 
vest *Bird; The nter of Munich, 
Gabriel Max; One Twenty-nine; The 
Philosophy of Emerson; Novelties in Fancy 
Work, etc. There are also large i - 
ments of the absorbing serials, Grapes of 
Gal!, and A Ball-Room Repentence. The 
departments likewise are well-filled with 
good matter, and at ey the number is 
an excellent one. P 25 cents per num- 
ber. John E. Potter & Co., Publishers, 
Phila. 

“Luther at Wartburg, and Luther at Co- 
burg,’’ two volumes in one, by J. G. Mor- 
ris, D. D., LL., D., isa new 16mo., 
240 pages, just issued. This volume ¢ i- 
tains inuch interesting and important inior- 
mation relating to the hero of the Reforma- 
tion, which Lutherans and others should 
be familiar with. Ministers, heads of fami- 
lies, and Sunday school officers, should or- 
der cupies of the book. It is nicely printed 
and bound. Mailed, a mer at 
$1.00 per —_— Lutheran ublication 
House, 42 N. street, city. 

Hilda; or God Leadeth, is the title of s 
new volume of the Fatherland Series,trane- 
lated from tbe German by Miss M. P. 
Butcher, which has just been issued. The 
book, which is a good one, teaches a grand, 
ee nome lesson, and 4 a fine 16ino. 
volume of 201 pages. It is sold, poe 
prepaid, at 90 cents. Every family and 
every Sunday-school should have a copy. 
Lutheran Publication House, 42 N. 9th St., 
Phila. 

Messrs. G. W. Harian & Co., of New 
York, will shortly begin the publication of 
a series of novels under the title Kaaterskill 
Serves. They will be bound handsomely 
in cloth, at the uniforin rate of $1 each. The 
initial voluine will be A Fawr Philosopher, 
from the pen of a leading novelist whose 
originality and power have been recognized 
on all hands. 

St. Nicholas for August is crammed with 
good things. It is largely made of timely 
reading in the shape of travel and adven- 
ture, its stories and articles dealing of per- 
sons and things all over the world. H. H 
Boyesen tells “How Burt went Whale- 
Hunting in Norway;’’ Mrs. Lucretia P. 
Hale, of ‘Mrs. Peterkin in pt ;’’ James 
Baldwin continues the “Stories trom the 
Northern Myths,"’ and other articles de- 
scribe “A Visit tothe Home of Sir Walter 
Scott;"’ ‘How a Hoosier Boy Saw the Tower 
of Pisa; and “Summer Days at Lake 
George.’’ Besides these there are other 
sketches, short stories, serials, try, the 
departments and score of good pictures, 

R. Worthington, of New York, an- 
nounces for immediate publication, Mr. 
Theodore Tilton’s New book entitled, 
“Swabian Stories,’ consisting’ of eighteen 
tales, legendary, historical and fanciful, 
soine tragic and others humorous, done in 
various metres and all in rhyme. 1 vol., 
l2mo. They also have in press Mr. Swin- 
burne’s new book, which contains some of 
the finest poems and sonnets he has ever 
written, entitled, ‘“Tristam of Lyonesse,”’ 
and other poems. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 

“The Tomahawk" is the title ofa new 
illustrated paper published at Washington, 
D.C. It isto be independent in ~~ 
spects, and promises to be lively in the 
fullest sense of the word. The cuts and 
matter of the initial number give indication 
that these promises will be fulfilled. Sev- 
eral new features are announced, and it the 
Capital needs a journal of this character it 
can have no good reason for refusing to give 
tnis well-deserved support. Published 
every Saturday at 916 F St., N. W., Wash. 
ington, D.C. Subscription $2.50 per year 
in advance. 
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SLEEPER.—A sleeper is one who sleeps. 
A sleeper is thatin which the sleeper slee 
A sleeper is that on which the sleeper which 
carries the sleeper while he sleeps runs. 
Therefore while the sleeper sleeps in the 
sleeper the sleeper carries the sleeper over 
the sleeper under the sleeper until the 
sleeper which carries the sleeper jumps off 
the sleeper and wakes the sleeper in the 
sleeper by striking the sleeper under the 
sleeper, and then there is no sleeper in the 
sleeper on the sleeper. 
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THOSE of our read- 
ers who have not 
et sent for acake of 

Frank Siddalls 


do so before th 
e 
remarkably liberal offer is withdrawn. The 
Frank Siddalls Soap is destined to have an 
immense sale, and as we understand it is in 
contemplation to establish agencies for its 
sale all over the United States, our readers 
whodesire to aid in the introduction of 
what is one of the most remarkable inven- 
tions of modern science, would do well to 
avail themselvesof the offer. Persons must 
not send for more than one cake, and when 
sending for a cake 
must not send for 
any Of their friends, 
the rule being that 
the one who wants 


the Soap sends for it. 













“Provatng the Bre” Heart Pha 


White River, June 21, 'g3, 
Editor Post—Your premium, * the 
Bride, *’ came to hand all right. I cannot find len. 
gage to express ity thanks to you for the beasting 
premium. I have received many premiums, bat yours 
leads them all. Will send some subscriptions soos, 


T.8, 


Parry Harbor, Canada, June 24 ’g9, 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—! received the beag- 
tful picture, ‘‘Presenting the Bride,’ in due time, 
and am very much pleased with it. It te far ahead of 
my most sanguine expectations. Shall see what I cag 
do fer you in the way of subscribers, 
ER, 


Tarboro, N. C., June 21, ’g9, 
Editor Post—‘‘Presenting the Bride’’ deliverea 
to me yesterday, and am highly pleased with it. We 
consider ita gem. Have given it a conspicuous plase 
in our gallery for the inspection of our friends, 
ome W.D.L. 
Marlboro, O., June 25, ’88, 
Editor Post—{ have received premium, ‘Pre. 
senting the Bride.’’ It far surpasses my most sag. 
guine expectations—perfectly lovely! Will get some 
subecribers for you. ag 


Marengo, Va., June 21, '88. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Paper and premium 
received. THE POST is a splendid literary journal, 
And the picture is very handsome. Am greatly 
pleased with it. Everyone whohas seen the picture 
considers it grand. ape 


Columbiaville, Mich, June 21, ’88. 
Editor Post—Your premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride, '’ is indeed a beautiful gift of art, and cannes 
{011 to please the moet fastidious. Many as a “. 


Jamestown, Mo., June 18, ’83. 

Editor Saturday Evening Post—Your magnificent 
premium picture, ‘‘Presenting the Bride,'* at hand, 
and think it very beautiful. I am greatly pleased with 
it, and thank you very much for such a beautiful 
present. I have shown It to quite a number of people, 
and they all say itis the prettiest and richest pre- 
mium they have ever had the pleasure of beholding, 
Will do all that lies iu my power to increase your sub- 
cription list. 28. 























Decatur, Il., June 24, ’82. 
Editor Post—The picture premium, ‘Presenting the 
Bride,*’ received. It is beautiful, and I am very 
much pleased with it. All who have seen the picture 
think itis justsuperb. Expect to get you numerous 
subscribers in a few days. MRE 





Iron Mountain, Tex., June 23, ‘82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—The picture, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride, ** has come to hand, and in good 
condition. Iam much pleased with it, indeed, I 
have shown it tosome of my neighbors, and they 
all unite with me in voting it beautiful. Will send you 

some subscribers svon. w.F.B. 


North Hector, N.Y., June 21, '82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Your premium pic- 
ture, ‘‘Presenting the Bride, ** was duly received, and 
am more than pleased with it. It is by far the hand- 
somest picture | ever saw, M.c 


Stockdale, Tex., June 19, 82, 
Editor Post—1 received the picture, ‘Presenting 
the Bride, *’ in due time, and all who have seen it are 
delighted with it. You may look for some subscrib- 
ers from me shortly, as many of my friends expressed 
a desire to subscribe, and how could they feel other- 
wise, with such a paper, and such a premium - R 











Chehalis, Wash. Ter., June 28, '82. 
Editor Post—Have received my picture, ‘‘Present- 
ing the Bride,** and was surprised at its marvelous 
beauty. Iam wel! pleased with it. 1 have shown it 
to several of my friends, and all say it is the hand- 
somest and most valuable premium they ay | 2" 





Pearsal, Tex., June 19, ’82. 
Editors Post—I received ny premium for The Post, 
for which accept tuanks. It is the mest beautiful pre 
mium | ever saw. v.8.F. 





Berlinton, Ind., June 22, '82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—My beautiful = 
mium Photo-Oleograph, ‘*‘Presenting the Bride, 
came duly to hand, and it is even better than you 
claimed it to be. I willsee what ican do for you @ 
the way of new subscribers. G. W. 8. 





Peconic, La., June 18, "82. 
Editor Post—The premium picture, *‘Presenting te 
Bride’’ received, and 1 consider it grand. I have 
shown it to several of my friends, and each and every 
one of them pronounce it beautiful. 0. G.P. 





Chattanooga, June 27, jagaild 
Editor Post—I received your premium picture 
terday all sound, and am very much pleased with © 
It is far ahead of the premiums asually noone 
newspapers, and certainly ought to bring you 
subscribers. Am quite proud of it. w. 2. 


eae 


Verndale, Minn., June 23, "82. 


Editor Post—I received my Photo-Oleograph, i= 
senting the Bride, ** and think it very peantiful. . 
it framed and hung up two hours after its arrtval. 
is admired by everybody. r.2B 





Jamestown, Ind., June %, "2. 
Mditer Post—I received my premium last we 
think it very beautiful. 1 will with plesss 
im raising your subscription list, and I thik lo 
get a great many subscribers for yee. 1 £.Ds 
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Light as a maiden's sigh, 
Placed on that merry pic-nic ground— 
Lovers, like lambs, are straying around, 
Lost in a sea of bDiiss. 


Only a pair of pants, 
White as the falling snow— 
Many a maid enchante— 
Wrought of costly fabric fair— 
Doomed to a weird and wild despair ; 
Fated to deathless woe. 
Only a matting down— 
Only a smothered mosa— 
Only a painful frown— 
O snow-white pants and custard pie | 
Heaven help thy mwutaal misery, 
Since now thy charms be flown. 
—K. 0. T. 


tt 


Humorous. 


A deep thinker—The submarine ex- 
plorer. 

Always remember that it is better late 
than later. p 

Wanted—aAn artist to paint the very pic- 
ture of health. 

In summer what aggravates are the flies; 
in winter it's the flues. 

A foreigner, my young friend, is a man 
who comes from far and near. 

Grain is cradled when it is in the sere and 
yellow; man is cradled only in his yeller days. 

You never hear of a strike among the 
astronomers. Their business is always looking up. 

What is that which a person likes to have 
and to get rid of as soon as possible? A good appe- 
tite. 

“Father, have guns got legs?’ ‘‘No.” 
**How do they kick, then?’* ‘With their breeches, 
my son.’ 

Who prolongs his work to as great & 
length as possible, and still completes it in time ? The 
rope-maker, 

“Love,” says a writer, ‘lightens the 
heart.’* It has been know to have precisely the same 
effect upon the pocket-book 

Men and women. A contrast—Men like 
to see themselves in print. Men are modest, Wo- 
men like to see themselves in silk or velvet. 

‘‘Don’t you think Miss Brown is a very 
sweet girl?’’ asked Henry. ‘‘Oh, yes, very sweet,’* 
replied Jane—‘‘that is, she is well preserved.’’ 

It has been said, though ill-naturedly, of 
old men, that they like to give good advice, as a con- 
solation for being no longerin a condition to give a 
bad example. 

General Sherman says he eats bean soup 
every day when at home, if he can get it. The Gen- 


eral is supposed to be smoothing the way for a statue 
of himself in Boston, 








“Is it injurious to eat before going to} 


sleep ?*’ asks a correspondent. Why, no, not fatally 
injurious; but you just try eating before you go to 
sleep if you want to see a circus. 


A new. work oh etiquette says, ‘Soup 
must be eaten with a spoon.’’ Persons who are in the 
habit of eating soup with a fork or carving-knife will 
be slow to adept such a newfangled idea. 


Little Artie came running in from the 
other day, exclaiming: ‘‘Ma, ma! I seed suffin’ down 
here that sticked his head right down in his movuf.*’ 
Investigation proved that he had found a mud-turtle. 


‘Well, old fellow, what are you doing 
now?’’ **Nothing; but I’ve a big scheme on foot. 
Lots of money in it.’* ‘‘A-ah! Whatisit?’’ ‘I’m 
going into a banking-house.’’ ‘‘After dark? I sup- 
pose.’’ 

Seventeen indictments have been found 
against a notorious counterfeiter. The punishment 
for each is fifteen years in prison, or two hundred and 
twenty-five yearsin ali. His friends hope to get it 
reduced for life. 


It is stated by scientists that only the fe- 
male mosquitoes bite. Now, wq presume folke’ll 
be expected to offer no resistance, but let the skeats 
chaw sqay, on the principle that a female must be 
allowed to do as she chooses. 


A young girl being asked recently, as she 
returned from the circulating library with the last 
new novel, if she had ever read Shakspeare, tossed 
her pretty head, and answered; ‘‘Shakspeare? 
Why, of course I have—I read that when it frst came 
out.*? 


NERVOUS DEBILATY and weakness, ‘Wells’ 
Health Renewer*’ is greatest remedy. Druggists, 1. 


At a dinner-party a clumsy footman spills 
the contents of a sauce-boat over the dress of one of 
the guests. -‘How clumsy! What a pity!’’ says the 
lady of the house; ‘‘how could you do such a thing? 
As likely as not there won't be sauce enough to go 
round now!’ 

STINGING irritation, inflammation, all Kidney 
Complaints, cured by ‘‘Buchupaiba.’’ §1. per bottle. 

**Yes,’’ said the gentleman at the seaside 
to his friend, *‘this @irtation is getting too serious, 
Evidently her mother thinks my bank account all 
Fight. Can't we contrive it so they’ll overhear me 
ask you for a loan, and you say you're very sorry, but 
You can’t spare it ?*’ 








DON’T DEE in the house. Ask Druggists for 
Rough on Rats, mice, woasels, 15c 
& schoolmistress, while taking down the 


name and age of her papiis, sad of their parents, at 
me beginuing of the term, asked one little fallow, | 

**What’s your father’s name?’ *Uh, you needn't 
take down his name; he can’t come to school; ma says 
be never had brains, sayhow.’’ 





‘Should s man shave up 

or down?” 
asked Augustas. “That depends, "' replied the bar- 
ber. “‘Whenl shave you, for instance, I always 
chave down."' The emphasis on the last 
broke Augustus’ heart. 


i 


0 oat tn the wood-shed and sleep on the ice-chest. 


A man who had advertised his house to 
rent at $1,500, was about concluding an arrangement 
to lease it, when he asked the applicant what his oc- 
cupation was, ‘‘I*ma musician,’ said the man, in- 

the 





Madame Wambold's Specific permanently removes 
aman tdens WaSGE Gs tomes ae 
WAMBOLD, ®% Sa 
Boston, Mass. 
a 
@ld4 Geld Bought.—iHilver and Platinum of all 
kinds. Fnil valuepaid. J. L. Clark, Reliable Re- 
finer of all Residues containing gold or silver. a3 
Filbert 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. Send by mail or ex- 
press. Mention Tux Post. 
_ a 
Se When our readers anewer any Adver- 
tieemont found im these columms they will 
confer a favor on the Publisher and the ad- 
vertiser by naming the Saturday Evening 
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Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAM ZB VEN 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOUPEES. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen te 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 


FOR WIGS, INCHES. veurans Au SCALPS, 
No.1, The round of the 


No. 1. prem fi head back 
No. 2 From forehead as far as 
over the head to neck No. 4 2. od forehead ae 
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over the top. No. 3. Sree’ the crown of 
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‘ore! i 
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Nature’s ‘Last Secret ! 


Another Revolution! 
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We don’s sell Diamante Brillianta, but use tbam soe Pre- 


mium for the Post. We are ambitious to secure the iarguet ewhecrip- 

tion list in the country ; and we propose to work fer it. ba 4 
for it, and use every honorable means t attain oar sng 

such expensive premiums we lose on the first years cob 
scription ; and if we fail to do all we promise and give s premiom, 
Which does not meet or exceed the expectations of our reaéera 
our work is thrown away, and meat year we can't expect to Ond 
you & member of the Post femily. 
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oor Diamante B y belleving 
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Ladies’ Department. 


FASHION CHAT. 








HE collars most {n favor for summer 
tollettes are of unequalied delicacy and 
beauty; rich, vivid hues are laid aside, and 
old, somewhat faded colors take their places 
recalling the shades of old tapestry. 

Sage greens, dull greenish blues like the 
floating clouds after a storin of rain, pink, 
the color of fading roses, appearing as large 
unknown flowers of chimeric, but beautitul 
shapes, various gold shades, often forming 
akind of transparent film over the whole 
mnaterial. 

Brick isalso avery favorite color, and 


looks especially well in satin shot withgold. 
Arto materials, soft silken fabricA sre 


used, draped with exquisite style and art,in 
abort paniers, which improve and lessen 
the size of the waist. 

Many ladios are seriously troubled at the 
inconveniences attending the use of tmater- 
jals with large designs, flowers or other- 
wine. 

They rightly conmder that a most unbe- 


the foterruption of the pattern at the seams; 
but clever dress-inakers have put an end to 
the difficulty, and everybody can now wear 
fabrics painted with gigantic flowers, mon- 
ater butterflies, and other strange objects, 
which domineering fashion has decreed to 
be the proper thing at present. 

The back piece is quite straight, and the 
proper shape is obtained by _ pleat- 
ing the material, and hiding the seains 
under the pleats. 

In front, a pleated drapery conceals the 
nearns aleo, Whilethose under the arm are 
of courne litile seen. 

To accompany a corsage made In this man- 
ner, there is no prettier skirt then one cov- 
ered with 6eru or white lace flounce, the 
Regence tunic being of exotic foulard like 
the corsage. 

For plain materials, the «ress par excel- 
lence, has a skirt of black lace flounces, the 
tunio being of plain satin merveilloux—a 
charining combination of simplicity and 
true elegance. 

For ordinary wear, dresses are still made 
ot fine suinmer cloth and of muslin cloth as 
tine as batiste, falling in soft supple folds. 

For ornament, embroidery is used, placed 
plain like braid, or forming a soft fleecy 
frilled edging. 

But in opposition to puffs and draperies, 
certain costumes are made with a plain sim- 
piicity which is very stylish; the extreine 
elegance of the style threatening coinplete 
annibilation tothe more elaborate :nodes, 
which, to be saved froin destruction, are in- 
creased in skilfully arranged drapery and 
cunningly devised paniers. 

The plainer dresses are often made of the 
richest materiala,the back falling in straight 
piain pleats, which throw up to advantage 
the graceful walk, and correct curves of an 
finely formed figure. 

Tho following wilette will correctly {llus- 
trate the coming style, the skirt being otf 
white lace on a white satin foundation. The 
Corsage is of brisk faille with a point in 
front; the Lack being the Princess cut, fall- 
ing in long elegant pleats nearly to the edge 
of the skirt; only showing the balayeuse of 
fuille and one lace flounce. 

A lace scarf, or one of flowered Louis 
XV. foulard, will be placed loosely round 
the waist, and tied like a child's sash be- 
hind. 

There is considerable character in this 
kind of costume, utterly distinct to those 
with paniers whose puffed looping are spe- 
cially adapted to very slender figures of thin 
woolen materials and light cloth, are alinost 
invariably used for traveling dresses. One 
of the neatest and siimplest of these is inade 
of a brown and fawn very small check. 
‘The short skirt is entirely kilted, the pleats 
expanding atthe bottom where they are 
trebly stitched with thick brown silk,and the 
rest of the costume is a well cut and fitted 
Newmarket ooat of incderate length, which 
is double breasted, stitched at the edges like 
the skirt, and fastened with bone buttons 
matching the brown of the cloth. 

With this is worn a small brown velvet 
hat without feathers of trimming, and a 
large cravat of creain muslin puts the finish- 
ing touch. 

I notice at the same time a dark woilet 
prettily made. Itis of very thin, silky- 
looking cashmere, and the oolor dark 
green. 

At the bottoin of the skirt, which is made 
on a silk foundation,is a box-pleated flounce 
bordered with the material, worked in silk 
in a narrow pattern. 

Behind, the drapery is one large square 
piece, fully drawn up over the crinolette 
with a wide inovire sash, and 
eorrespond with the Hounce. 


! 





bordered to | 


The tablier is arranged hike « fan, with 
flat pleats of the casnnere turning b 
ways from the centre, and bass very wide 
etnbroidery going round. . 

This fan front-és gathered into two narrow 
puffings at the top forming # heading, and 
on either side of these the paniers,-also e:n- 
broidered, cover the remainder of the foun- 
dation of the skirt, andare gathered under 
the sash behind. 


rat 


lle 


| 


| so as to keep a line. 


The bodice is plain and pointed with only 
a little embroidery, and the foilet, which is | 


worn by a married lady, is gompletecd with 
a sinall bonnet composed of.green broche 
silk worked with small gold beads put fiat 
over the crown, withthe brim covered on 
the outside with shaded green feathers and 
lined with creain Spanish lace, the strings 
being of the same. 

All white dresses are fashionable, and 
also the same trimmed with yellow or 
creain lace, the latter looking very pretty 
when made of thin washing tnaterial. 

A description of some costumes I have 
lately seen will give my readers an idea of 
soine of the prevailing styles. 

One black-and-white costame consisted of 


| a skirtof white surah ontirely covered as to 
eoming and inartistic effect is produced by | 


the front and 
flounces, . 

Thore was a scarf drapery of white surah, 
and the back was of the same material, put 
in the straight pleats. A small coat-tail 
bodice of white satin was worn, painted by 
hand with a large pattern ot flowers in 
black-and-white. 

A large bunch of scarlet geraniums was 
worn atthe throat and the same point of 
color was repeated on the large winte lace 
parasol. A very small black princess von- 
net was worn with this effective toilette,and 
long black gloves. 

Among some extremely pretty cottons and 
sateens was a noticeable feature; the severe 
simplicity of the cut cf such dresses com- 
pared to the flouuced fussiness of last year. 
A nice dress was of snuff-colored sateen 
with pleats let into the front of the skirt 
and sides of tho coat-tunic of a sateen pat- 
tern with enormous pink roses on it. The 
collar, cufls, pocket, ete., were also tinade of 
the roses, and asmall brown Langtry hat 
was lined with them, and suited wonder- 
fully well the fair young face for which it 
was intended. 

Another well-made cotton wasa combina 
tion of blue and red. The skirt was of 
crimson sateen madyv in box-pleats from the 
waist, with a tiny ruche of ficeile lace just 
peeping out at the bottom. 

The tight pointed bodice and paniers were 
of invisible blue with red spots on it, and 
there was a shower of blue and red ribbons 
with long ends fastened where the drapery 
was looped at one side. A dark blue plate 
hat was lined with poppies, and long tan 
gloves finished a very striking costume. 

A handsome dress for a young married 
lady, was of gold and brown. There was 
‘quite a plain skirt of a large patterned bro- 
caded velvet—brown flowers on a gold 
ground. 

This was edged with a deep ruche of 
brown satin lined with gold. The bodice 
and wing-draperies were of brown surah 
with a pointed plastron of brocade let down 
the front of the bodice. 

A branch of salmon-pink roses harmon- 
ized admirably with this dress, and was to 
be worn at one side of the neck; a small 
brown Princess bonnet was outlined with 
gold beads, and tied underthe chin with 
brown, gold-spqjted net. The parasol wasa 
large plain one, consisting of a striped ma- 
terial in brown and gold, 

Another handsome sateen dress was made 
in black, gold, and crimson. The skirt was 
made of five box-pleated flounces of black 
and gold striped sateen, each flounce being 
edged with deep gold-oulored Jace. The 
tight bodice was of plain black aateen, with 
a striped plastron let in down the front ; the 
scarf drapery was twisted round the hips, 
and showed the lining of deep crimson 
sateen, it then being arranged in a huge 
bow and ends behind. There were bunches 
of crimson, gold, and black ribbons in dit- 
ferent parts of the dress, anda huge black 
flap hat was to be tied with broad lace 
strings under the chin, and had the inside of 
the brim crainmed with criinson roses. 


Fireside Chat. 
COLORED PRINT AND WOOLEN SCRAPS. 
J ithe varia cuttings, and patterns ot 


sides with marrow lace 





the varied and artistic prints, chintzes, 
, cretonnesa, and saieena, which during 
some seasons have been so fashionable, can 





be utilized for many decorative purposes. 
The scraps can be sorted and cut into two | 
different sizes and = shapes—into squares 
from three inches to four inches, or rather 


long narrow paralleloyrams. 

To tack round the edges of these neatly 
will be easy evening work for those who do 
not wish to try their eyes. 

Soft white cotton and a rather fine needle 


| will be found the best to use. 


centres being worked with gold thread. 
Line the whole with red satin, and on the | 
| reverse side of the case embroider the mon- 
ogram in white silk and gold. 
Poppies.—The contrast of colors you sug- 


The corners must be neatly tucked down, 
whieb can only bee serie ASeripe 
the doubies o onatertal in corning it, 
of white or cream sateen, dimity, crash,oat- 
meal cloth, of any washing material desired 
are prepared nex 

These must be two inches wider than a. 
line drawn across the points of the angles, 
crosswise, of the squares prepared. ; 

The edges,of these strips are then folded 

in ineh-deep, and froned, or over, 
The print and chintz 
squares are now laid on the stri diamond- 
wise—that is, one angle point of each 8quare 
touching the otber, and tacked down lightly 
again round the on to thestrip, king 
care to leave the inch margin evenly at 
side. _ 
When all are tacked on, stitch them on 
firmly with a chainstitoh sewin machine, 
proceeding in zigzag down one side first and 
then the other. 

The stitching should bedone as near as 
possible the edges with a medium stitch, 
rather loose tension, and fine thread. The 
surplus width of the strip must be kept. flat 
out of the way of work, as it is afterward 
turned in when sewing on the decorated 
strips. 

These are made in lengths from two to 
four yards, and used to trim bed and _ win- 
dow hangings, coverlets, dressing table dra- 

ries, tidies, bed room chairs, ete.; and if 
destined for frequent a only tast dye 
prints - ee = be . eet ties toad 

In ap ng the are fo n, 
slip-ntitehed, oF iuped 0. A multi-colored 
daisy fringe, or one of a predominating col- 
or, isa good addition to such hangings. 
Other chintzes, cretonnes, and the lovely 
colored sarconh | Wwhiahs however, do not 
wash well, can be applied In the same man- 
ner on strips of black, stone, or any colored 
sateen sheeting, oatineal cloth, etc., and 
used tor a variety of purposes. 

Fine, bright-colored or toned woolen ma- 
terial scraps.can be utlized in exactly the 
sane manner on cloth, cashmere, satinette, 
ete., strips for decorative purposes, The 
same mode holds good, too, for silk, satin, 
velvet, and brocade s¢eraps. 

The manner of applying the long narrow 
paralleloyranis is as follows: The strips 
inust be by 2in. widerthe onan line drawn 
from anglé points crosswise of the 
gram. ‘These are then applied diagonally, 
or with the short lines parallel to the 
edge inark of the strip, and laid on the dis- 
tanee of this shorter line, apart,which gives 
ascroll er mbbon effect, very graceful jf 
well carried out. 

For this mode, it is desirable to have the 
parallelograins either all, or in sets of three, 
four, or six, in one color, as it interrupts the 
winding look to have each a different color. 
The machine-stitching on of these inust be 
done either for each separate, or running 
dowa the edge mark of the strip into the 
next, proceeding froin side to side. With 
colored strips, 
of the same shade. 

design, curried out in Turkey twill 
on canvas-oolored strips, bas a capital effect, 
and washes well. 

Groups of fust dye, red batistes, or cottons 
arrange well in diflerent shades. Silk,satin, 
velvet, etc., are better slip-stitched, or with 
silk to natch each color.- — 

This work is easily handled,and very sue 
cessful if judiciously arranged.  Chair- 
backs, sofa, bed, driving, or perambulator. 
rugscan be thus ornamented either ‘by 
strips laid on, or the squares, as parallelo- 
grams, applied at once to the material. 


Times’ stuffy of Welsh manutacture, and 
thus ornamented, will prove a great boon to 
the recipients, and cost jittle to the giver, 
Comfortable sofa and chair cushions can be 
ornamented in borders, or all ‘over with 
pretty diamond-shaped places. 

Shawl borders, destined as gifts to old 
women, are Very pretty thus arranged in 
rather small diainonds, and a yard square 
or more of grey Welsh flannel represents a 
great many imiuunities from colds, rheu- 
inatism, ete. ' 

Lucie.—The footstool will look very hand. 
soine emnbroidered in satin stitch with bright 
colored silks upon steel-grey cloth, or else 
made entirely of some dark, rich-looking 
shade of plush, and embroidered upon 
bands of satin with si.ks ef solt and delicate 
shades. The mounting should be of ebony 
and gold. 

H. L.—The mat should be made of grenat 
velvet with the design appl ued on to it in 
old-gold satin worked with blue silk cord, 
and the trimming a handsome fringe of the 


twocolors, 

Little Klo.—Russian embroidery and Hol- 
bein embroidery make charming ripe 
for underlinen and wash extremely 
We have given many patterns for 
this work from time to time, both insertions 
and edgings. 

Mulberry Leaves.—The canvas must de- 
pend entirely on the stitch that you wish to 
make, for instance, for crose-atheh, 
and leviathan stitch, the Penelope canvas 
must be used, but it for Gobelin and tent 
stitch then the canvas with plainand anék 
vided threads must be chosen. 2. You can 
yroeane the silk at any good fancy work 
shop. 

Farrie Queen.—Yes, the blotting cage 
will make a very pretty and suitable pres- 
ent, but we would ae its being covered 
with red velvet instead of satin, and the 
Marguerites appliqued on in white satin,the 


gest ils not very good; the coral-pink is a 
pretty shade and would combine well with 


| 8 dark shade of olive or bronze-green. 


tlle thread should always be 


For 7 
the coming season of gifts and 
such rugs, madeof some of the “Olden 


(Correspondence, 


8. E. F., (Grinnel, 1owm)—-Se: far as we 
know be Is entirely reliable, ©» » rr 


pa AS ec beer a 
that we Know of, excépt vstience abd cons 
ebavinug. r a oo 

G. G., (Los Angelos, Cal.)—The “Black. 
smith and Wheelwright," NewYork, may serve 
your purpose. mide : 

E. D., (Galdstone.)—Authorities q 
Bome make it Buckley, other Buckalew, others 
spelied. We prefer Buceley. 2. Oscar Wilde be 
Irishman. 3, We think he is dead, 

A. W. G., (Suffolk, WN. Y.)—Addreas 
Claxton & Co.; Publishers, this city, ror the book 
“We cannot understand the quéstion, “Pillowow's, 
as we make it, goes beyotid our ken. 


Gus, (Louisburg, Kans,)—Address Lip 
pincott & Co., Publishers, this city, Mentioning the 
book you want and the prite you would care to pay 
Buch dictionaries muy be had fro éne up to twelve 
dollars. 


Mouuie, (Wilkesbarre, Pa.) — Edward 
means happy-keeper; Frank, free; Maud, a lady of 
honor; Willigm, defending many. The best thing to 
do to procure rosy cheeks As to live a natural, not aa 
artificial, life. 


MIGNON, ip - 
tio means of ee Wad arenes we 


«reater blemish. If there is any possibility of its be. 





Ping rendered Jess noticeable, a surgeon could tel, 


you better thun the chemist. 


C. D, N., (Thomaston, Conn.)—The total 
number of troops called out by the North in the civil 
war was 2,039,748. The public debt at the close of the 
war was about two billion anda bali dollars. We will 
answer the other question fm a future number, 


ARIBL, (Hillsboro, Iowa. )—Your theory 
does not hold good, If there tesuch a coincidenes it 
fe purely accidental. There is no taw of progression 
in the weather that hae been obeerved. Perhaps the 
American Agriculturist, New York, could put yeu 
fin possession of the facts concerning the seasons for 
pide time mentioned. 


_ 8. F. 8., (Brookhaven, Miss.)—The pre. 
ium fs on the haif-Collar of 1853 which contains né 
@rrows in the impression. On those that have arrows 
there is sq premium. Those. of 19% have no extra 
‘Value. The reason why coins bear a premium fs on 
account of their variety or other circumstance which 
Bives them a value beyond their futrinsic worth, 


| PuzzLep, (Joneshoro, Tenn.)—The fol- 
lowing are the best answers we have received to the 
1234567890 puzzle, The first is from *‘Jesse McC, 
L.,** Equality, El. : & 9 eduwals 17; 54°23, 6 equals 100; 
@ 5-10, 27 4-8, 3-100. One from *Brad,** New York, 
fe: 89, 27:54, 10, 3:6. It cannot be done without frac 
flons, and these fractions, of courpse,in the final sum- 
peng up only count as one, 


LANGUAGES, (Cambridge, Mass.) — It 


Would take volumes to answer your questions satis- 
factorily, and we shall therefore conteut ourselves by 


j @aying that the Chinese is, by some authors, sap- 


} posed to be the oldest language which has come down 
continuously from the ancient world, jn a spoken 
form, im daily use by a whole nation, and with the 
feast change in its structure, 


Historiccvs, (Vineland, N.Js)~—The Chi- 
Bese trace the genealugies of their earliest emperors 
Dack to the gods, and called the couutry they ruled 
the Celestial Empire. 2. Psyche was a character of 
Greek romance. She was a beautiful girl, and was 
foved by Eros, the personification of love. After 
Mauy trials, she was taken to heaven by Zeus, and 
united to her beloved Eros furever. She is usually 
@upposed to represent the soul. Tite name ts pro- 
Bounced * Sy-ke."’ “3 


_ SEA; (Cape May, N. J.)—A 1 is the sym- 
l used by Lioyds, the English shipping agents, for 
first-class vessel. The fetter A refers to the charac- 
ter pt the hull of the ship, and is assigned. to a new 
ship varying froin four to fifteen years, accdrding to 
the material used and the workmanship. After the 
original term is expired the A may be continued fora 
further specified term, on condition of certsin speci- 
fied repairs, etc. _The figure i refers to the state of 
anchors, cables, and other Attings, Vessels of in- 
ferior character are classifed uuder the letters A, 
E, I, 


STUDENT, (Baltimore, Md.)— Yes, we be- 
lieve there is much truth In your assertion that sys- 
tem is just as valuable toa manas genius, In business 
at all events, syster Ip preferable to genius. System 
is the greatest labor-saving machine in the world, and 
the cheapest, but itis not the easiest governed, It 
requires reason and management te control and ex- 
ercise it, Yet, wherever it has been iJutroduced, this 
great labor-saving machine has heen ascuccess, demon- 
strating tu the worid that it has sayed its operator ub- 
necessary trouble, a multitude of perplexities, kept 
his workshop in order, and enabled him to perform 
correctly more by far than fn tts ‘absence would have 
been possible. it hag many atime Kept its possessor 
from exasperating entangiemonts, saved time, and has 
kept his business rectified while others have been con- 
fused. System! It has ever been a victor in war. It 
ws the powerful sceptre that the tree statesman and 
the political economist sway jo government, and ft 
hag been, and still is, the commonest -tepping-stoue 
} to individoal fortune, Have system In your manage- 
ment, and you will find eyentually i¢ will outweigh 
the physical forces of energy and of genins without It. 


Jumpo, (Camden, N. J.)—Yeon ask what 
is the meaning of Mumbo Jumbo, and to what lav- 
guage it belongs ’ The name waa brought to our peo 
ple by the celebrated traveler, Mango Park, about 
the beginning of the present centarr. It ts the name 
of astrange bugbear common to the Mandirgo tribes 
in Africa. According to Mungo Park, the negroe* 
ase it chiefly to disctpline their wives with. The 
principal men have a great many wives apiece, Fhe 
Ofted become so quarrelsome that the hueband’s o~ 
mestic authority is destroyed. When things become 
intolerable, Mumbo Jumbe is called in. He is 8 per 
son dressed in a fantastic costame, usually the bue- 
band himeelf, orsome one instructed by him; who # 
armea with the rod of public authority, and ‘- 








nouncer his coming by loud and frightful screams in 
| the wood near the town. He enters the nouse after 
darx. songs, dances, and other testivities are kept 
up tli midnight; and then Mambo Jumbo azet op ihe 

chiet oftend-r. As seon as he points her out she is 
| seized, tiea to a post, ana severely scourged BY 
| Mumbo’s rod, armast the shouts ana derision of te 
| srowe, This trigtitens tlie other women Into 58> 

mission to mrital authority, and peace once more 
} reigns ia the household. 


